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SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most'needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W. Note to Intending Benefactors—Our Last Annual Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,200 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including nearly 1,000 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 
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“THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK.” 
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(Foundeq he 4 
377 Children Fed, Clothed, 


and Educated. Bootmaking, Carpentry, 
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Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful educational subjects. 


Office: 9%. Cannon St., London, E.C. Freperic H. Mappen, Secretary, 
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‘ to this National and Patriotic 
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Orders payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ and crossed (Notes should be 
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WINTER IS COMING, AND 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has received an URGENT demand for 


EIGHTY MORE RECREATION HUTS 


for the spiritual and temporal welfare of our brave soldiers on the Western 

Front; in addition to the hundreds already there and at home and in other 
theatres of War. 

CAN WE MEET THE DEMAND ? PRAY HELP US TO DO SO. 

Each Hut costs £500 and its Equipment £100; Week's Working £5 Abroad, £2 at Home 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE. D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 
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The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 

GEORGE War's, Secretary. 












ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Established in 1862 to supply 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


895,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of ae 16 Y Entitles to Two Recommend itions per 
Life Subscription ae 5 0 f annum, and so on in proportion to amount. 


Subscriptions, Seeuibann: ie Legacies earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., Ltd., 19, Fleet Street, or by the 


Secretary, at the oftices of the Society. RICHARD C., TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden, and 
the Paved Water Garden. By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams -_ Beautifully 
Coloured Frontispiece. Price 12/6 net; post free (inland), 13 


Published at the Offices of “Country Lire,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. W.C 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
iabel, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AS OUR ALLIES SEE US 


N our Christmas Number this year a feat proverbially 
difficult has been attempted. Over every man’s mind 
there has flashed at some critical moment of his life 
a perception of the vast difference between what he 
conceives himself to be and what other people find 

in him. Robert Burns put this observation into unforget- 
table form when he wrote: ‘‘ Oh wad some power the giftie 
gie us, To see oursels as ithers see us!” It would be 
incorrect to draw too close a parallel between a nation and 
an individual. The individual is animated by only one 
spirit and the most united nation is made up of a diversity 
of spirits, so that the national characteristic is averaged and 
generalised, while the individual characteristic is particular 
and evident. But all the same it is true that a nation has 
a character as certainly as an individual. Most people have 





a very definite and generally conventional notion of a nation, 
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although this is always being modified if not changed out- 
right. The French, the Italian, the Russian, are all photo- 
graphed as types in the retina of the eve. But the war 
has caused a much closer scrutiny of the type, and in each 
case characteristics have been disclosed which were not 
prominent before. 

Great Britain has had the ill luck to be at times over- 
praised and at other times much misunderstood by the 
rest of Europe. As a nation we have never been afraid 
to look our faults in the face, and most of us have searched 
the national conscience, as it were, to understand why the 
phrase “ perfidious Albion ”’ was coined. It came originally 
from France, but long before the inauguration of the present 
Alliance the French had purged themselves of the implied 
doubt about Great Britain. In Germany we have got an 
extraordinary name for being hypocritical. Yet we think 
ourselves, and rightly, as among the least hypocritical 
of nations. Probably the origin of this misapprehension 
is to be found in the legend, firmly believed by our enemies, 
that Great Britain with many professions of freedom and 
liberty went on through centuries grasping territory after 
territory and so building up the British Empire. In a word, 
we were credited with an imperial aggressive policy ; 
whereas it is the firm conviction not only of our citizens, 
but of our historians and thinkers, that the growth of the 
British Empire was largely accidental. We have not gone 
about the world seeking places to conquer and reducing 
native races to captivity, but the love of adventure has sent 
our people forth and the end invariably has been some 
addition to the dominions of the King. 

A worse German representation is that Britain has 
always been a thoroughly selfish and cunning nation which 
has managed to get other countries to fight its battles for 
it. This is the representation by means of which they have 
tried to insert a wedge between England and France and 
between England and Russia. It seems very strange to us, 
because our history up to Waterloo is red with battle. On 
land and on sea we have won our way by fighting. Yet long 
before this quarrel took place, it was a settled conviction 
in many Continental minds that whenever one Power became 
preponderant in Europe we utilised the other Powers to 
subdue it. A clever and unscrupulous enemy has done his 
best to keep alive this caricature of Great Britain, and during 
the early stages of the war, at any rate, he consistently 
attempted to show that our Allies were bleeding to death 
while from our island fastness we looked on unhurt and 
unmoved. The New Army was regarded as a myth and 
a delusion. Nor can it be truthfully said that this was 
confined to enemy countries. Even our gallant French 
Allies thought when fighting their hard fight of Verdun 
that we did not come to their rescue. The leaders knew, 
but the followers did not know that our resources were at 
the disposal of our friends. In Russia, where newspapers 
are not read nearly so much as in this country and the 
population is spread over a very wide territory, it is not 
surprising that Britain’s part in the war is very far from 
being understood. Even in Italy, which is closer than 
Russia, the part played by the British Fleet is by no means 
clearly understood. These were the circumstances that 
gave rise to the thought of publishing a number which would 
contain studies of England by distinguished men among 
our Allies. It will be seen when the number comes before 
our readers that they have written generously, but critically 
and with discernment, on the national characteristics, and 
the result will, we think, be to promote and intensify friendli- 
ness and knowledge of one another among the nations of 
our great Alliance. The work is a combination of what was 
begun in ihyee successive double numbers which we have 
published during the course of the present year. One was 
Imperial in character, the next was devoted to France, and 
the third to Russia. .The recep‘ion accorded these numbers 
affords the best evidence that the labour of preparing them 
was not in vain. We can wish no better fortune to ihe 
present venture than that it should enjoy the same cordial 
welcome as its predecessors. 





~ e e 
Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Brocklehuist, 
wife of Sir Philip Brocklehurst, who was wounded 
eaily in the war. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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will be the annual Christmas 


issue 
Number, but our readers will find it essentially 


UR next 


different from its predecessors. It was felt that 

the times were not suitable for a number con- 

ceived as it was in the days of peace. Therefore 
the occasion was taken to produce a more original issue. 
It is called ‘“‘ An Appreciation of the British Empire by 
the Allies,’ and is not inappropriate to the season, since 
the aim is to promote mutual understanding and goodwill 
among those nations who are allied together for the purpose 
of stemming the flow of German barbarism. In this effort 
we are glad to acknowledge the willing and enthusiastic 
co-operation of many friends of Great Britain belonging to 
the Allies. The names of many of them have become familiar 
as household words since the beginning of the war, and yet 
it is not to the names that we attach most importance, but 
to the fact that each has given of his very best. Every 
reader of discernment and taste will recognise that a body 
of contributors has been got together which individually 
and collectively forms a remarkable phenomenon in journalism, 
or rather literature, for on this occasion it is not the regular 
journalist who speaks, but the statesmen, poets, diplomatists, 
men of affairs and men of imagination in each of the allied 
countries. 


WE give a brief recital of the names, but, as has been already 
hinted, such a list will not tell the reader what lies in 
store for him. The characteristic of these contributions is 
that every individual writer has put his whole mind and 
heart into what he was doing, and together they make up 
a very wonderful and finished picture of England in war- 
time. If, to take a few examples at random, we say that 
M. Albert Thomas sends a message to England through 
Country LIFE, that M. Cammaerts has written on “‘ England’s 
Hidden Treasure,” it still remains for the reader to find out 
what is the message of the French Minister of Munitions 
and the treasure that the Belgian poet found in the streets 
and green lanés of this country. “ The Spirit of England ”’ 
as it appears to a Russian who has had occasion to come 
closely into contact with it since the war began is not what 
anyone would at a first blush imagine it to be. ‘‘ The British 
Navy” is a different type of article. We are sure that 
every expert and everyone who is not expert will be glad 
to learn what M. Bertin, the famous designer of French 
battleships, has to say about our Navy, and also what M. de 
Lanessan, ex-Naval Minister in France, thinks of its achieve- 
ment. And although we have gone so far, we have left the 
chief literary contents of the number untouched ; the reader 
must regard these notes as only part of the hors d’euvre. 


SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON is proving no unworthy 

successor to Lord Kitchener. His brief soldierlike speeches 
never fail to arrest public attention. They are bold and 
confident as becomes a great military leader and at the same 
time the speaker never minces matters. One day last week 
he said that victory was assured if England put her whole 
strength into the fight, but she was only “ half awake” 
yet. The process of awakening, it may be remarked en 
passant, has been going on with accelerating speed for some 
time past. The latest of his speeches was made to the boys 
of Radley School. Again there was confidence, there was 
pride in the record of the institution, but once more there 
was a note of warning. Sir William Robertson knows that 
the critical time of the war is just coming on. He said we 
were now passing through a “ time of some stress,” very 
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deliberately and carefully choosing that moderate expression. 
‘‘ Not very great stress yet,” he added, “‘ but we must expect 
that it will be much greater in future.’’ He went on to show 
that it is the same in war as in every other kind of fighting. 
When two men of about equal power are engaged in a contest, 
the victory goes to the more resolute; or, in Sir William's 
own words, ‘ Success in war, as in nearly everything else, 
went to those who showed the greatest determination and 
who could best set their teeth.” 


"TEESE words ought to be driven home to the mind of 

every Englishman and Englishwoman. Sir William 
insisted on the fact that it is not a matter of only the soldiers 
and sailors setting their teeth, but the people at home, from 
the highest to the lowest. We believe that the country has 
but to understand and it will bend every energy to winning 
the war. It is encouraging to know Sir William’s opinion 
that ‘‘ we have every reason to be thoroughly satisfied with 
what we have done up to date, seeing the start we had, and 
we may look forward to the future with complete confi- 
dence.” Nor will anyone grumble at the rider attached to 
this: ‘‘ Subject to the condition that we do the right thing, 
and do it in time.” The man from whom these words came 
has probably no equal in the world as an organiser. To his 
genius is due the smooth and successful working of our 
great machine of war. He has, therefore. won the right to 
be heard when he urges all to organise the whole strength 
of the Empire so as to pit it against that of Germany. 


THE MAID OF AVELUY. 


There was to see in Aveluy* 
A maid with heart aglow, 

There was to see in Aveluy 
Slim daffodils a-blow. 


There is to see in Aveluy 
A maid with Sorrow’s eyes, 
There is to see in Aveluy 
Red-glooming autumn skies. 
| ho a 2 


* Pronounced ah-vell-wee. 


"THE decision to appoint a Food Controller is good as far 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough. Production is 
equally important with economy, and, in fact, the two are 
bound up together. It follows that if there is a controller 
of food there should also be a controller of farming. But 
the two are so closely connected that the better course would 
be to combine them under one head. While circumstances 
make it necessary that a wise and frugal use should be 
made of food, this should be accompanied by an energetic 
attempt to increase fertility. The prime requisite in the 
holder of such a position must be a thorough knowledge 
of the possibilities of farming, accompanied by force and 
resolution of character. The splendid British energy which 
the war has raised to burning heat must be thrown into the 
cultivation of the soil. The best man we can suggest for 
the purpose is Mr. Runciman himself, if he can possibly be 
spared from his present duties. He had a long and successful 
experience at the Board of Agriculture and is one of those 
men who have the knack of obtaining from others the 
best that is in them. In a word, he can make skilful 
and wise use of practical men, and he has the head, the 
determination and tact needed for the duties. 


OF as much importance as the man is the machine, or 

rather the machines. It is very difficult to suggest 
any way in which the quarter of a million workers abstracted 
from agriculture can be replaced by substitutes, but a great 
deal can be accomplished by machinery. The difficulty 
about that has been so far that the engineering works which 
provide the husbandman with his tractors, motor-ploughs 
and other labour-saving contrivances are now devoted to 
munitions. But the importance of the situation demands 
that some relaxation from this concentrated work on military 
armament should be made so as to allow two or three at 
least of the engineering establishments to be utilised for 
the prompt production of the machines that are most 
necessary for quick cultivation. If these were taken in hand 
at once a supply could be obtained in time for spring tillage. 
Autumn has slipped away and has been most adverse to 
farm work on account of the incessant rains. Therefore 
the only course now is to throw all the strength we can into 
the sowing of spring crops, such as wheat, ©.its and potatoes. 
It must be the business of the Government to give facilities 
for providing the necessary machines. 
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ANOTHER point is that the sympathies of the farmer 

should be enlisted. What we want is his willing co- 
operation. Under any conceivable circumstances it would 
be forthcoming, but he will work with increased spirit if 
assured that he will be allowed to reap the just reward of 
his labour. In broad terms, the result of the steps that 
we suggest would be to give a great lift to agriculture, and 
that lift would mean a decided and immediate increase in 
the fertility of the soil. But it will also demand outlay, 
and no farmer who is insecure in his tenancy—liable to be 
turned out at short notice—would feel justified in risking 
his capital. The return to be made to him for the extra 
burden imposed is that he shculd have security of tenure 
for a time sufficiently long to enable him to reap the reward 
of his improvements. We suggest five years, but the period 
ought to be discussed with the men concerned. In that 
way it might be possible to secure that long pull, strong pull, 
and pull altegether which is needed to ensure a full supply 
of home-grown food. 


NO one familiar with the country can fail to recognise the 

cheerful acquiescence with which Mr. Runciman’s ex- 
hortation to a more economical use of food has been received. 
A very great number of those who are compelled to stay 
at home are only too glad to feel that they are assisting the 
Army in any way. If the example set by the King and 
Lord Kitchener in the early days of the war had been acted 
on by other people of great influence, there would have 
been troops of followers among the masses. But a very 
uncomfortable feeling is abroad that some of those who are 
most insistent on the virtue of saving never think of teaching 
by example as well as by precept. In the case of hotels 
Mr. Runciman can have his way, but it is of far more import- 
ance that strict economy should be brought into every 
British household, and the only way to do that is by con- 
vincing the inmates that it is necessary—no very easy task, 
to be sure! Nearly as many members of some classes are 
making money out of the war as are feeling its privation, 
and the need for economy is not made manifest by the state 
of their pockets. To rouse them to a sense of patriotism 
would involve not only eloquence but self-sacrifice on the 
part of the men of light and leading. 


ADMIRAL SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE advocates the arming 

of merchantmen with a vigour that we hope will be 
contagious. He points out that the tradition of British 
seamanship has always been to seek out and destroy the 
ships of the enemy. Since merchant vessels are now 
shi s of the enemy. Not only should merchant vessels be 
armed, but they should carry big guns at both stem and 
stern. Submarines have become more formidable than 
they were at the beginning of the war. They are larger in 
size, able to mount guns of long range and can operate in 
the open sea at great distances from their base. In order 
to protect themselves effectually merchantmen should have 
guns that will prevent the submarines from shelling them 
at a safe distance. Instead of being armed only with one 
gun at the stern carrying only 9,oooyd., they should have 
at bow and stern weapons with a range at least equal to that 
of the submarine, say, 11,000yd. to 12,000yd. Nor should 
this be confined to British vessels; those of our Allies— 
French, Russian and Italian—should be equally well armed. 


‘THERE are not many people who will instantly realise 

that the standard bread regulations are going to have 
the effect of increasing the cost of eggs. Yet there is no 
gainsaying the truth of what Mr. Paynter says in answer 
to a letter from Lady Layland-Barratt, which appears in 
our “ Correspondence” pages to-day. He says that owing 
to the standard bread regulations a diet of entirely soft 
food for poul‘ry will be out of the question, because 
either the middlings will be unprocurable or only so at a 
prohibitive expense. But Mr. Paynter, as we need scarcely 
say, is a man of resource, and he suggests an alternative 
diet which looks on the face of it almost as good as that 
discarded, thcugh it cannot be a cheap one. Whoever can 
suggest a really inexpensive method of fattening chickens 
or of feeding hens with a view to the production of eggs 
will have conferred a very great benefit on all his country- 
men, tut particularly on the inmates of hospitals. What 
is lighter and more nutritive than a new-laid egg ? but who 
can afford to buy such a luxury at fourpence halfpenny 
each? Certainly not the hospitals, which have so much to 
do and so little to do it with. 


'THE proposal of a maximum price for wheat, while finding 
favour in some quarters, requires very caretul looking into, 
because even in war time the price of wheat is not fixed by its 
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home production. It would not be possible to enforce a 
maximum price upon those who send wheat into this country, 
and for that reason, if for no other, any maximum placed 
upon home-grown wheat would have to be a high one. 
Another consideration is that the economic use of bread 
can only be ensured by its costliness. What a statesman 
has to do is to guard against famine prices without attempting 
to enforce a low price. If a maximum were fixed, certain 
results might be depended upon. It would steady the market 
and relieve the apprehension of the poor consumer that 
bread may rise to an extent that would seriously interfere 
with the necessities of such as are not possessed of plenty 
of means. It would also destroy any incentive there may 
be towards keeping wheat back in the hope of getting more 
fox it. When the price touched the maximum it would be 
the farmer’s interest to sell immediately, because he knows 
that wheat in any system of storing diminishes in bulk and 
value. 


THE OUTLAW. 


Lonely he sleeps in the black earth’s breast, 
The silence is his dirge, 

The driving cloud 

May weave his shroud 

For all men wished him woe. 


His pibroch is the moaning wind, 
His mourners’ tears, the rain, 
With the brown, brown peat 

For his winding sheet 

And the purple heather for a pall. 


The cushat keens him where lies 
The brown burn murmurs low, 
Hard stones his bed 

Where he lies dead 

On the distant mountain’s side. 


W 


PROFESSOR SOMERVILLE has taken up a strong attitude 

with regard to the export of sulphate of ammonia and 
basic slag, our two most important home-made artificial 
manures. Calculating that the export is likely to be 
250,000 tons this year of sulphate of ammonia, he works 
out the figure that, used at the rate of about Icwt. per acre, 
the result would be a gain of 500,000 quarters of wheat, 
1,500,000 quarters of oats, 300,000 tons of potatoes, and 
1,000,000 tons of roots. Expressed in terms of wheat, the 
sulphate of ammonia exported in 1916 would if used at 
home have produced 2,500,000 quarters, or an increase of 
30 per cent. This involves a saving of freight amounting 
to 800,000 tons. Working out corresponding figures for 
basic slag, he shows that the loss of meat due to our exports 
of slag in 1916 is represented by 16,000,000lb. We cannot 
do better than refer our readers to the Times of last Saturday 
for the full details. The point which the Professor wishes 
to drive home is that some kind of compulsion should be 
employed to make the farmers use these manures, as many 
of them refuse to do so, although they are a diminishing 
quantity. 


UT a very good supplement to Professor Somerville’s 
letter has been provided by Dr. Milne Watson, Chairman 
of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association. He makes three 
suggestions worth careful consideration. One is the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Credit Bank whose chief function 
would be to furnish farmers with credit to enable them to 
purchase fertilisers, agricultural machinery and seeds. For 
some time past the Board of Agriculture has had under 
consideration the idea of providing farmers with basic slag 
and sulphate of ammonia, the necessary advance being 
repaid on a system of easy instalments. Another point 
is that sulphate of ammonia is necessary to the manufacture 
of sugar, and therefore must be exported to sugar-producing 
countries if a sugar famine is to be avoided. The third point 
is that the manufacturers cannot act as bankers to the farmer. 
Technically, sulphate of ammonia is a by-product, but 
many of the manufacturers regard it as a primary and vital 
consideration, There ought to be no great difficulty in 
reconciling these little discrepancies. The object described 
by Professor Somerville could be achieved quite well without 
injury to the interests of the trade in sulphate of ammonia. 
Meantime Dr. Milne Watson assuzes us that on their part 
the sulphate manufacturers are doing everything in their 
power to provide for the many requirements which they 
are now Called upon to fulfil. 
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OF TO-MORROW 


By Captain Desmonp Coxe, AUTHOR oF “THE BENDING OF A TWIG,” ETC. 





SURVEYING : 


N the present unimaginable welter, with half the world 
aflame and the whole energy of every decent man 
bent only upon victory, it is difficult, but needful, to 
keep an eye also on the scarcely lesser turmoil of rebuild- 
ing and (one hopes) of building better that will follow 
upon peace. From that general weighing in the balance 
the Public Schools cannot expect, nor should they desire, 
exemption. On the score of practical service, indeed, their 
record is all pride. They can point, without exception, 
to a long and honourable roll of Service; they can boast 
of countless young lives gallantly offered by their best sons 
as a willing sacrifice all too often found meet for acceptance ; 
thev have set up in every playing-field a memorial, not 
built of hands, that can only crumble with the death of 
England’s honour. 
It is easy enough, however, for their best friends to see 
the lines upon which criticism, largely from beneath, will 
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A ROAD-MAKING SQUAD 


TRIANGULATION. 


run. They must themselves be well aware of the defects 
of the system as it has been in the past—an admitted tendency 
to squeeze all boys into the same mould; a natural lack 
of breadth and adaptability in the type so produced; a 
narrowness of interest resulting from the restricted limits 
of the life at school. Brown is good at games—stout fellow ! 
Smith is good at work—the smug! That is the boy’s own 
classing of his fellows. Nothing else, no other interest or 
talent. counts. As a result, strong though the Etonian or 
Wykehamist type is, there are in reality two products: 
the gamesman (‘‘ sportsman” is his word), who must be 
balanced indeed if he is not a trifle spoilt by admiration ; 
and the worker, who must equally be strong if he is not a 
little crushed by general contempt. In any event, taking 


the matter by externals only, the C. B. Fry tvpe is a rarity, 
and as a rule the boy becomes a man all muscle or all brain. 
And the remedy ? 
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GOING TO WORK. 
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Here is a moment where 
an ounce of fact outweighs 
the whole arsenal of theory, 
and I am writing in the firm 
belief that political reformers, 
schoolmasters and _ parents 
alike will be as interested as I 
was myself in a glimpse of the- 
work being carried on at 
Clayesmore School. Here is a 
school after the ordinary 
pattern—classics and the 
other subjects, cricket, foot- 
ball, the monitorial system, 
school O.T.C., a preparatory 
wing, everything that makes 
for the splendour of the Public 
Schools ; nothing lost, no fads 
(unless refusal to cram boys 
be ranked as that! )—but 
a school with something 
different added. Clayesmore 
is built around an old 
country house, Northwood 
Park, three miles from 
Winchester, and stands 
magnificently on a plateau 
amid 250 acres of woodland 
and park scenery. This is 
the school “‘ estate,’’ and here 
the boys are free to occupy 
themselves with the hobbies 
of a country gentleman, but 
also with the duties of a labourer! Every Clayesmorian 
has duties beyond work and play. It would be _ long 
to chronicle their nature. Since Mr. Alex. Devine 
founded his school, Clayesmorians have built, unaided 
save by him, a bathing shed, a swimming bath, a rifle 
range, and now are busy on a theatre; but these 


FELLING TREES IN THE WOOD). 
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CHALK FROM THE PIT. 

big enterprises are quite apart from the mere dail) 
round. The illustrations will show a few examples, but 
it may here be said that any Clayesmorian, so far as I hav« 
seen, is able, and glad, to do almost anything. The work 
of the manual squad, on my last visit, was given up to putting 
a concrete edge around a yard whose mud had been already 
turned to springy turf. 

Let there be no mistake. The value otf 
this is not only practical, although the late: 
use of such boys must be greater than ol 
those whose carpentering talent produces 
onlv a succession of three-legged stools for an 
embarrassed but profusely grateful mother. 

This third arm to the Work-Pla\ 
monster gives a new chance of distinction to 
the boy who may be good at neither; it 
lends self-respect to those who, good at work 
but useless at games, are quite surprised to 
find they can do something well ; it occasion- 
ally lessens the pride of a successful athiete ; 
it differentiates between seeming types by their 
diversity of gifts; it always instils the 
virtues of tidiness and perseverance, with- 
out which no task can be carried out; it 
develops resource, adaptability, and, in 
short, performs the many spiritual miracles 
that are known to accompany the work of 
the hands when honestly performed. 

And—for the Future—more even than 
this. Mr. Devine has been quietly carrying 
on his work at Clayesmore, exactly as now, 
for the last twenty years; but it needed 
the war to justify his system and bring it 
to the front. I have seen Old Clayesmorians 
working in the trenches, and I have read 
letters from many of the Old Boys out in 
France, thanking their Head for having 
taught them how to put in real good work 
with spade or saw. It makes all the 
difference (says one of them) when deal- 
ing with men who are life-long miners, 
and probably Socialists for almost as 
long, if they find that a _ gentleman 
really can do something useful, and do it 
better than themselves ! 

It will continue to make all the 
difference long after the trenches _ that 
scar France are filled in and happily for- 
gotten. This war will have been 
fought horribly in vain if from that 
long comradeship in face of death a trucr 
understanding does not rise betwen 
the classes; and _ while this honcst 
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labour in field, workshop, garden, farm, is fitting a boy to 
win respect from workers, it is also freeing him from that 
ghastly sin of social snobbery which, happily however, had 
already disappeared in considerable measure from our greatest 
Public Schools. The aristocracy of the future will be, if omens 
point anywhere, one of Performance and Efficiency. The work 
already accomplished in crushing Germany pales before 
the work to be put in hand directly after the declaration 
of Peace. 

It is here that foresight, intellect, resource, breadth 
of vision, will be required as never in the world’s 
history before, and it will be an eternal blot upon the record 
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HAULING OUT THE FALLEN ‘REE. 





CEMENTING THE WORKSHOP QUAD. 


of the Public Schools if, after producing these splendid 
men of. action, they fail to produce a younger, an even 
greater, race of wide-visioned, sympathetic thinkers and 
reformers. Let it be ensured that our future rulers spring 
from what some of us would still like to believe well named 
the aristocracy ! 

And in this aim I am of opinion that the Public 
Schools, even if their sites may limit the endeavour to 
a scope more narrow than that possible at Clayesmore, 
will be best advised to throw aside the fetish of work 
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and games as the ,term’s whole programme and to seek 
salvation along the broader lines that I have briefly 
sketched out here. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
WITH THE FRENCH ARMIES 


The Unbroken Line, by H. Warner Allen. (Smith, Elder, 6s. net.) 

A SPECIAL Correspondent of the British Press with the French Armies, 
Mr. Warner Allen has already done much to bring the British reader to a true 
understanding of the achievement of the French arms since the 
beginning of 1915. We have come 
to realise the truth of Voltaire’s 
dictum, which is set on the title-page 





of this book: ‘ Les Francais quand 
ils sont bien conduits, peuvent avoir 
ce courage patient qui est quel- 
quefois aussi necessaire que l’ardeur 
impetueuse qu’ on leur accorde.” 
The condition of good leadership 
has been, and is being, fulfilled. ‘‘ On 
the highest point of the Plateau 
de la Vierge,’’ Mr. Allen tells us, “is 
perched a not particularly artistic 
monument with a Latin inscription 
‘In memory of Jovinius who in 366 
overthrew the barbarians from Ger- 
many.’ Perhaps some day the name 
of Joffre will be added to that 
inscription.” On foot or on mule, 
by motor car or rail, Mr. Allen has 
traversed the whole of the Unbroken 
Line—sometimes at the front, some- 
times in the rear of the front, or 
the front of the rear, and sometimes 
further behind, finding in repair 
dep6ts and military slaughter-houses 
an organisation astonishing in its 
efficiency and its economy. — His 
book describes in nine chapters the 
great sections of the line, which 
has its extreme tight based on the 
mountainous bastion of Switzerland 
and its extreme left on the British 
Fleet. The last chapter, dealing 
with the Battle of the Somme 
from the beginning of July until 
mid-August, is the most important 
and valuable. ‘‘ For the first time 
the complete unity of the Allied 
fronts has been accomplished,” and 
Mr. Allen emphasises the other 
salient point that in ‘the Big 
Push” the tactics employed are 
the result of lessons learned in 
Champagne, Artois and round 
Verdun, the problems raised by 
earlier battles having been care- 
fully considered by the  Franco- 
British authorities and the main 
difficulties solved. In his journeys 
up and down the French line Mr. 
Allen enjoyed exceptional facilities, 
but—for that very reason perhaps— 
he has to write with exceptional re- 
straint. Where military considerations 
have allowed the veil to be lifted 
a little—as in the case of Fort 
Vaux and the fight for Souchez—the 
narrative is vigorous, clear and, so 
far as it goes complete. Some in- 
teresting details are given regarding 
the use of Alaskan dogs, seven of 
which it is estimated can do the 
work of five horses in the Vosges 
country. There was always “a 
striking difference between the 
leaders and their followers. The 
leader (rather superc lious when not 
in harness) regarded the idea of being 
guided by a man as an indignity and 
an insult to his superior independ- 
ence, so he would walk with head low and tail under his legs, looking 
as miserable as he could manage.” The war has done one good 
thing in the Vosges and also in the Argonne—it has provided their hills 
and forests with a system of well paved paths and. tracks such as 
very few mountainous regions can boast. Mr. Allen gives some instructive 
calculations as to the comparative cost of building a town and destroying it 
by German artillery, and one welcomes the assurance that the Arrageois 
are determined that not under any circumstances shall the profane hand 
of the ‘restorer’? be allowed to touch the glorious relics of their town. 
The Unbroken Line is illustrated with sixteen good photographs, and eac!i 
chapter has a map. 
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CORMORANT FISHING IN 


By KiryosuHt SAKAMOTO 
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JAPAN 





A FISHING BOAT STARTING 
ISHING with cormorants is not, I believe, entirely 
foreign to the English people, as early in the seven- 
teenth century it was commonly done in Old England, 
where the Master of Cormorants was one of the officers 
of the Royal household. In Japan this way of 

fishing has been practised merely for economic purposes, 
not for sporting ones as it was in England. Its origin here 
dates, indeed, from as far back as 660 B.c. ; that is conclusively 
proved by the u/a composed by very early Japanese poets. 
In ancient times civilisation came into Japan from China, 
but I think this utilisation of the ‘ feathered fishers ’’ must 
have been exported, on the contrary, to the Middle Kingdom, 
for there is documentary evidence in China to show 
that it was first practised there early in the sixteenth 
century. 

In Japan this practice has been safely handed down 
to the present day, protected by the law laid down by 
Iyeyasu (the first Shogun of the Tokugawa Dynasty), that 
prohibited anything that would be likely to hinder the practice 
of the fishing. There is another reason why the operation, 
though primitive in its way, is still carried out in our country. 
The bird has by 
instinct the 
facuity - of 
choosing the fish 
which are the 
best as table de- 
licacies. The fish 
caught by the 
cormorant are 
far more de- 
licious than 
those _ secured 
by any other 
method. The 
Imperial House- 


hold Depart- 
ment, with a 
view to. pro- 


tecting this old 
practice of fish- 
ing, pays now 
25 yen or 20 
yen per year as 
pension to the 
professional 
fishers, and offers 
them free access 
to the dead 
pine trees in the 


Imperial forests CORMORANTS AT 





are 
TO JOIN THE FLOTILLA. 


as fuel for the braziers. The cormorant is chiefly used in 
Japan to catch ayu (literally, ‘‘ fragrant fish ’’), which is a kind 
of sweet fish, and is known to ichthyologists as Plecoglossus 
altivelis T. and S. Some of them measure more than a foot in 
length, but generally 6in. or 7in. The season for the fishing is 
from May to October, during which time rivers are visited 
by the small migratory fish. As to the ayu, Mr. C. Ingram 
states: ‘‘ The Japanese epicures praise the ayu very highly 
as a table delicacy, though it must be admitted that the 
uneducated Occidental palate usually fails to detect its 
culinary merits ; in fact, when I tasted it I thought it com- 
pared rather unfavourably with the smelt, a fish it super- 
ficially resembles.” I am told that a great number of 
the ayu caught in the river Nagara are sent every 
summer to the Imperial Household through the local 
Governor, as boiled ayu is one of the Mikado’s favourite 
dishes. 

The cormorant (the best species for the purpose is Phala- 
crocorax Capillatus) is apparently not very hard to train. 
The young bird is caught in winter, and is said to be 
entirely tamed in two weeks. It takes, however, just two 
years to enable it 
to render satis- 
factory services 
to the keeper. 
While the bird 
is being tamed 
the keeper binds 
its beak with a 
cord, so that it 


may not hurt 
him. We leam 
that it was 


formerly the cus- 
tom in England 
to carry the bird 
hooded till it 
could be used 
for fishing, by 
which means it 
was kept quiet. 
The operation is 
usually carried 
out on dark 
nights, as the 
birds can do no 
good on_ bright 
moonlight ones, 
for the fish can 
clearly see the 
enemy, and, 


WORK AT NIGHT. 
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moreover, the braziers, which 
are intended to attract the 
fish, are of no avail. 

The fishing boat is very 
much like the Venetian gon- 
dola, and carries four fisher- 
men, one of whom stands on 
the bow using twelve cor- 
morants, another in the middle 
using four birds, and the re- 
maining two control the 
boat with poles. Generally 
one cormorant catches seven 
or eight ayu every time. 

To begin with, the fisher- 
men take the birds out one 
by one from the cage and 
put round the neck a small 
metal ring, which presses a 
part of the gullet so that 
any fish (except tiny ones) 
swallowed may not reach 
the bird’s stomach. Then 
they attach a long string to 
the bird, which they hold in 
the hand. During the fishing 
season the birds are never fed 
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in the daytime so as to enable them to pursue the fish 
with furious activity owing to hunger, which is appeased 
by tiniest fishes swallowed upright, as the band is loosely 
fastened. It requires, indeed, great skill and dexterity on 
the part of the fisherman to control the cords without 
getting hopelessly entangled. He must, moreover, encourage 
the birds’ movements and anxiously watch them, for when 
they have completely filled their gullets they swim idly upon 
the surface. It is almost incredible to those who have not 
seen the operation what activity the bird displays under 
water in quest of its prey, and in a shallow part of the river 
a fish rarely escapes the bird’s keen eyes and sudden turns, 
unless it takes refuge under a stone or in the mud. The bird 
then returns to its keeper, and a little manipulation of its 
neck effects the delivery of the booty. It may then be let 
loose again to recommence its thankless task. 

Generally five or seven of the fishing boats are at work 
in company, making a line that usually extends across the 





PUTTING A RING ROUND THE BIRD’S NECK. 
river. The fishermen’s torches make the scene so bright that 
one would think the river was on fire, and it is sometimes 
full of boats with spectators, who come from the neigh- 
bouring districts to enjoy the picturesque sight as well as the 
evening cool. 





THE IMMEDIATE BUSINESS 
OF AGRICULTURE 


WELL INFORMED correspondent suggests that the 
following steps should be taken: 

1. Appoint an agricultural controller with full 
powers, including the power to appoint assistant 
controllers in each county. 

2. Offer liberal guarantees as to minimum prices for 
five years and bonuses for increased production. 

3. Induce the farmer to adopt more scientific methods. 

4. Reorganise agricultural transport. 

5. Provide labour by utilising German prisoners, 
gardeners, etc. 

6. Utilise the volunteers to guard the German prisoners. 

7. Mobilise agricultural machinery to ensure that it 
will be used to the fullest extent. 

8. Revise the organisation for the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery so that certain firms may be charged 
with the duty of producing specified quantities. Most of the 
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agricultural implement. makers are now making munitions, 
with the result that the manufacture of agricultural plant 
has become a subsidiary part of their operations. 

g. Last, but not least, an adequate arrangement is 
necessary to protect the farmer against his rent being 
increased during a reasonable term. Naturally, farmers 
hesitate to expend capital upon improvements when they 
know that the result may be to increase their rent. 

The above Nine Points in Husbandry, if we may adapt 
a name for them from Old Tusser, have, we understand, 
been practically agreed upon by a very influential body of 
politicians. In any case, they are well worthy of careful 
consideration by those who have the welfare of the country 
at heart. The main point is that owing to one cause and 
another the acreage sown in autumn is much below what 
is necessary. At a time when from every possible point of 
view it is desirable that we should have full crops next year 
it has not been possible to sow even the ordinary quantity 
of autumn wheat, and at present there is considerable danger 
that large areas will have to lie fallow during the next year. 
To obviate this it is necessary for the country to make an 
extraordinary exertion, to tring to the task of husbandry 
as much energy as that with which we set about prepar- 
ing the equipment of war. Spring follows winter, and what 
has been omitted in the autumn days may be rectified as 
soon as Christmas is passed. Nothing important can ke 
achieved at the present moment. December and January 
are the deadest months on the farm, owing to the days being 
short and the sun too weak to dry the land sufficiently fcr 
agricultural purposes. But this is all the better. It gives 
time to get the equipment ready for the big agricultural 
push which is due to take place early in spring, when every 
kind of machinery, every possible worker, every bit of 
scientific knowledge we have will be required to achieve a 
really striking result in this domain. 

Now let us consider the proposals that we are placing 
before our readers. The first is to appoint an agricultural 
controller with full powers, including the power to appoint 
an assistant controller in each county. Some people will 
say that this is to supersede the Board of Agriculture, but. 
as a matter of fact, it is an arrangement made for a special 
reason and a practical purpose. It has nothing to do with 
the Board of Agriculture, whose réle is to attend to the 
normal business connected with agriculture. The controller 
will have to see that as far as possible every fertile square 
foot in the United Kingdom is made to grow something or 
other in the shape of food during the next year. He will 
encounter many obstacles, among them the dearth of labour 
and the want of machinery. The farmer has been in the 
past, and is likely to be in the present, a fairly obstinate 
kind of man who is very much inclined to follow his own 
plan and do as his fathers did. On the other hand, there 
is an increasing number among the class who have enough 
science to know the value of scientific direction and who 
will very quickly follow the lead of a sound authority. The 
control'er and his assistants will be required to exercise the 
full powers with which it is proposed to endow them only 
on the tale. The great body of farmers will intelligently 
act on anv proposal that is founded on reason and has the 
making of success in it. But to stimulate the enthusiasm 
of those inclined to slack it is proposed to offer liberal 
guarantees and bonuses for increased production. The 
meaning of that would seem to be a minimum price for 
wheat, and the proposal is probably the most controversial 
in those that have been brought forward. A minimum 
price for wheat would be difficult to organise so that it did 
not reward the lazy and incompetent at the expense of the 
good grower. Wheat is raised in many qualities and sold 
at a great variety of prices, whence what we call the average 
is obtained by collecting figures from the different markets 
up and down the country for the purpose of arriving at the 
septennial average which governs the tithe rent charge. 
One may obtain a very high price because his wheat has 
a good reputation with the millers, or because it is prized 
as seed. In either case the presumption is that he grows the 
crop with greater skill than his neighbour. Another man 
may have to put up with very bad prices because of his 
inefficiency. He gives his grain too much or too little manure, 
in the latter case obtaining only a light crop and in the former 
usually having his wheat laid with the wind, and thereby 
rendered difficult to reap while, of course, it deteriorates in 
quality through lying on the ground in wet weather. On 
the other hand, a maximum price would be viewed with 
favour by the consuming public. It would bring to an end 
the vagaries of the baker who would have no excuse for 
allowing the price of the loaf to fluctuate between a minimum 
and a maximum. The 4lb. loaf is in many districts already 
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approximating in cost to Is., which is the highest price 
reached during the Crimean War. Thus it would steady the 
market, inasmuch as it would take away any tendency to 
hold wheat back in hope of a famine price. 

Much more important than the application of a fixed 
price to wheat is the proposal to protect the farmer against 
his rent being increased during a reasonable term. This 
means security of tenure, and, though not unreasonable, 
may be expected to give rise to considerable discussion. 
The justification of it lies in the exceptional circumstances. 
Security of tenure has never been regarded with much favour 
in this country for the ordinary purposes of agriculture, 
and there are many estates like that of Lord Crewe, for 
example, where it is a proverbial saying that a twelve 
months’ lease is the longest, because there is an annual 
clear up and settlement ; whereas in a long lease injuries 
are nursed from year to year and boiled up to a quarrel at 
last. But the farmer will be put to exceptional outlay to 
get in a large crop next year, and it is only fair and just that 
he ought to enjoy his tenancy long enough to reap some 
reward from the increased fertility of the soil. It should 
never be forgotten that a good crop always means cleaner 
and improved land. But the great difficulty to be overcome 
is that of shortage of labour. Three means of overcoming 
it are suggested. One is a full use of German prisoners on 
the farm, under the guardianship of Volunteers. The French 
example is marked out as one to follow, but it should not 
be forgotten that in France there were many prejudices to 
be got over before the farmers would accept the help of 


German prisoners. The women especially recognised in 
them the enemy who had not only slaughtered their mankind 
in open warfare, but insulted their sex and tortured their 
children. It required very great tact to persuade the peasant 
proprietors of France to make use of the labour of German 
prisoners. It will be the same in this country, but we are 
sure that, if the difficulty is energetically and skilfully attacked, 
it will be got over. 

The employment of gardeners on the land we cannot 
think to be considerable. Market gardeners would be 
excluded since they are already engaged in the production 
of food, and, although a staff of gardeners is kept at a few of 
the show places of the country, the gardener, except he be 
a vegetable gardener pure and simple, is regarded as a luxury 
in the vast majority of moderate sized houses. The flower 
garden in most instances is either being used for potatoes 
and cabbages, or the weeds are allowed to grow rampant. 
Women may be employed to a larger extent than they are 
at present. In fact, the resourceful farmer will draw 
together what help he can from the countryside. 

Machinery may to a large extent be prepared in the 
coming months. It should be no very difficult thing to get 
the requis'te number of motor-ploughs and tractors if each 
great engineering establishment is asked to do the piece 
for which it is most fitted ; one firm may turn out engines, 
another frameworks, and so on. The Government have 
this in their own hand and will know to what. extent the 
munition making may be relaxed for the purpose of allowing 
food-producing machines to be manufactured. 





T is a pine wood of exceptional beauty in the very heart 
of Kent, and it is going to play its part in the war. 
It is the wood to those who live near it, for they have 
loved it ever since they can remember, when as children 
they used to play in it and collect the cones. Sometimes 
in Jest it has been suggested to them, “‘ Supposing the wood 








THE SHED FITS INTO ITS SURROUNDINGS 


A PINE WOOD FOR THE FRONT 


By CARINE CaApBy. 


were cut down,” and they have answered that they could 
not live without it, feeling all the time a happy conviction 
that they would never have to face such a tragedy. 

And now. it has happened. Their wood is being cut 
down. Every day trees fall, and by the end of each week 
the bare gap grows bigger. Yet no word of complaint has 
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THE TREE DOWN. 


been heard. Forgotten are all extravagant threats, and 
those who were most emphatic go and watch the work of 
destruction. They see the trees which have been their 
pride and joy come crashing to the grcund and feel the wind 
caused by their fall blow over their faces, and they are quite 
silent. They have given so much more than trees, and 
what is a wood compared with other sacrifices. It is enough 
to know the trees will go straight to France, and not so long 
after they have fallen their wood will make trench props 
and sleepers for those light railways just behind the front. 
These tall pines have been bought by the Government, 
and are being prepared for their work here on the’ spot. 
They will not leave the wood till they are ready to be used, 
and so a shed has been built right among the trees. It 
reminds one of those little sawmills in Switzerland which 
would suddenly appear right in the heart of the forest. This 
shed has 
been: put up 
by a builder 
who has 
made use of 
natural 
material as 
far as pos- 
sible. All the 
comer posts 
are trees, so 
that there is 
nothing in- 
congruous 
about it, and 
the shed fits 
into its sur- 
roundings as 
if it had 
grown there. 
At one end 
is the engine, 
and in. the 
middle the 
big round 
saw revolves 
with its 
siren-like 
scream. 
Through this 





ON THE SOUTH SIDE THE SUN STILL SHINES ON A PEACEFUL SYLVAN SCENE. 


busy saw the logs pass and are cut into balks. Slowly they 
travel along, guided by three men, while a boy hammers in 
wedges to help the saw. “It is the worst wood for sawing,” 
says the foreman. It binds continually, and has more 
knots than oak or chestnut. But though it jibs now and 
again, man’s will is strong and the saw’s teeth are sharp, 
and it is forced to yield. 

On one side of the shed things still look primitive and 
natural. It is the south side, and the sun still shines on a 
peaceful sylvan scene. Some of the trees of irregular growth 
are still standing, and those felled lie about “ looking like 
dead giants,” said a sentimentalist ; but the practical person 
views them as live recruits waiting for the training which 
is to fit them to serve their country. 

There is already the grim shadow of war over the other 
side of the shed, and it begins to look ugly and practical. 

here are 
big s‘acks of 
balks for 
trench props 
and those of 
larger size 
for sleepers, 
and there 
are also sym- 
metrical 
heaps of 
branches cut 
into regular 
lengths and 
thickness. 
These inno- 
cent - looking 
loads are 
for the con- 
struction of 
wire en- 
tang lements. 
Close to the 
saw itself 
is a high 
Seg mound of 
i sawdust, 
fam! =. and even ihis 
is connected 

with the 
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war, for it is sold to the 
Government for the making 
of pine dressings for the 
wounded. 

The staccato sing of the 
saw guides one to the place 
where a tree is being cut. 
Two men are intent on this 
business, both muscular, 
sturdy-looking fellows, starred 
by the Government to do the 
work for which their training 
has fitted them. But one of 
them must be active and agile 
as well as strong, for he has 
to climb the tree and fix a 
rope on to its branches which 
will guide it in its fall. 

When the tree is down 
and its branches are lopped 
off, it is harnessed to Bessie 
and dragged to the shed. BESSIE. 

Bessie is the mare with an 

almost human intelligence. She studies her route, gauges loads. Old village women, too, with backs bent to fit 
distances, allowing for obstacles, and. very rarely does huge bundles come and carry away dead wood. It is the 
young and the old who come 
for this wreckage. With coal 
at its present price they are 
only too glad to be allowed this 
gleaning. Some of them are 
getting in a store, and these 
chips and bits of bark will 
be a help in the coming 
colder weather. 

The old woodreeve who 
used to guard the wood so 
jealously is changed too. He 
is no longer the terror of the 
small children ; now they pass 
him boldly, and he seems not 
to see them. The wood is 
no more his chief concern. He 
cannot now give it all his 
thoughts, for some of them are 
with his only son, fighting in 
the trenches out in France. 
“Where else should a young 
man be?” he asks bravely ; 
but he has aged since the 
Big Push began. He bore the 
felling of the first tree like 
actual physical pain, and 
his face was set and white 
when it came crashing down ; 
but now he knows there are 
‘ i worse things than killing trees, 
ONE OF THEM .. HAS TO CLIMB THE TREE. and though he still winces at 

the sound of their fall, his heart 
she get hung up with her load. When, in spite of her is less heavy over that than when he hears the distant 
care, this does happen she twists her head round as far booming guns in Flanders. 
as it will go to investigate, 
and then patiently waits for 
her driver’s help. 

At first she drew the 
trunks along as they were, 
but the peaty ground with 
its thick carpet of pine 
needles made heavy going, so 
now the trees are cross-sawn 
into lengths and bound to- 
gether into loads. These 
Bessie draws on a sled, and 
it is another touch of Switzer- 
land in this Kentish wood. 

The character of the wood 
is changed, too, in these days 
: of changes. It has lost much 
of its aloofness and, like 
society, become more demo- 

cratic. The village children, 
who used only to play near 
the footpaths, now stray right 
into its heart. They come 
with empty bags, sacks and 
creaking perambulators, and 
they go away bearing heavy 
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THE VILLAGE CHILDREN GO AWAY BEARING HEAVY LOADS. 
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N spite of its intimate history whereby the White House 
enters so essentially into the life of the people, it is its 
decorative setting that first appeals to the visitor. 
It is the manner in which L’Enfant’s century-old 
dream has been realised that is so wonderful. The 
capital is famous the world over for its avenues and vistas, 
its canopied foot-paths, stately buildings, parks, and splendid 
monuments. The White House is essentially a part of the 
general lay-out of Washington. It is tied to it; it belongs 
to it. No sympathetic visitor would isolate it for one 
moment. It is a part of the Washington park scheme as 
much as the palaces of France or Italy or any other old- 
world official residences are a portion of their setting, of 
their sunken or walled gardens, their fountains or terraces. 
Nature has done little for London and hardly more even for 
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Paris, but much for Washington. It is interesting to see 
to what fine use a remarkable site has been put and the 
way in which the best has been made of the opportunity. 
The charm inspires every visitor. He is forced to recognise 
how well it all goes together. 

However often we may look at the quaint old wood- 
cuts for the detail of the White House when it was a building 
isolated and alone, destitute of trees or shrubbery, the site 
outlined in a primitive fashion by a wooden paling, we are 
compelled to see that the idea was simply waiting its further 
development, and that the idea was right. That is to be 
seen to-day, now that the White House is tied to Washington 
and to its wonderful park scheme, just as it is to the history 
of the people by a wonderful network of policies, the ebb 
and flow of ambitions, and by the change of officers, who, 
like figures in a great 
pageant, arrive at 
intervals, dominate 
things for a time, and 
then pass on.  Vis- 
count Bryce in his 
own gracious fashion 
voices the idea of the 
fathers when he says, 
“Washington is the 
embodiment of the 
majesty of the whole 
nation, and the man 
from Maine and 
Minneapolis and 
Florida must feel that 
Washington belongs 
to him.”’ Continuing, 
that distinguished 
ambassador compares 
this ideal city to Con- 
stantinople and. Cal- 
cutta because of their 
park systems. He 
calls attention to the 
beauty of Rock Creek 
Valley, recently set 
aside as a park, join- 
ing the woods that 
stretch along Potomac 
River. He says, 
“Washington seems 
consecrated to 
society, to the delight 
of human inter- 
course.”’ 

We hear a great 
deal to-day of 
America as commer- 
cial, material. Is not 
this an occasion for 
congratulation? May 


Americans not well 
be proud of the 
success which gives 
happy homes to so 
many thousand 
families? In this it 
follows closely th 


history of the dim 
Eastern Empires, 0 
Athens, of Rome, an: 


*C.L.% in our own time, < 
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England. Still, the Re- 
public claims a universal 
salutation to the thought 
that idealism is still the 
characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people as it was in 
the Colonial days. To dis- 
pose of the subject in a 
colloquial manner, the great 
heart of the people is sound, 
though it has flirted at 
times with false gods. 

We have but to look 
at Washington for a 
moment to realise in the 
countenance of the average 
citizen the delight in a 
great ideal. He is proud 
of the city. A visit to the 
District of Columbia will 
remove in an instant any 
element of doubt as_ to 
American veneration for the 
spirit of imagination and 
ambition. 

Like every country 
house the Executive 
Mansion grew from the 
ground up and not from 
the drawing office down, 
and yet, in this particular 
instance, the drawing office 
played a very essential part 
in the general arrangement 
of things; for the scheme is 
so big that the drawing 
office and all for which it 
stands needed tc \e very 
much in evidence. The area 
is large, involving several 
miles, with problems that 
challenge and perplex. 

The White House is 
not the work of one man; 
rather is it a compilation 
of ideas to which many 
have contributed in their 
own time and way. The 
history in brief shows that 
it was built after the fashion 
of the villas of Italy from 
designs made by a resource- 
ful architect, by name James 
Hoban of Dublin, who 
brought with him memories 
and probably drawings of 
Leinster House of that city. 
Fortunately for us, he must 
have been inspired in some 
fashion by the proportions 
and detail of such work as 
is to be seen to-day at 
Stourton House, Wiltshire, 
built about the same time. 
It is very interesting to 
compare the three facades. 
The detailing of the White 
House shows unmistakably 
the influence of Georgian 
restraint. We note, among 
other things in the Washing- 
ton version of the villa, the 
elimination of the vase or 
um from the balustrading 
of Stourton House, and the 
substitution of Ionic in 
place of the Corinthian 
composite capitals to the 
columns, and the elongation 
of the columns, practically 
devoid of any entasis. In 
a word, we see the stately 
simplicity of the Georgian, 
which, as everyone knows, 
entails frequently an elimina - 
tion of much of the detail in 
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which the Italian 
delights. 

The White 
House is_ sub- 
stantially built, 
the walls faced 
with Virginia 
limestone. The 
comer-stone was 
laid in 1792 in 
what was then a 
bare field sloping 
to the Potomac. 
The ceremonies 
were graced by 
the presence of 
Washington, who 
came over from 
Mount Vernon, 
and they were 
conducted by 
Freemasons. Re- 
sisting the sug- 
gestion of many 
that it should be 
called the Palace, 
it was known 
first as -the 
President’s 
House, then the 
Executive Man- 
sion, and _ later 
the name, like 
so many other 
things concern- 
ing this _ inter- 
esting building, 
underwent a 
change, and the 
White House it 
became. It is 
literally the 
White House, 
the white paint 
being used to 
eliminate the 
black caused by 
the fire of the 
British on the 
occasion of that 
untimely visit 
on a late after- 
noon in August, 
during a_ severe 
thunderstorm 
which added no 
little to the 
excitement ; the 
attack following 
the destruction 
of the Capitol 
upon the hill. 

Twenty - six 
presidents have 
known it as a 
home, and two 
died in it-—Har- 
rison, after a 
few brief days 
of power; and 
bluff, honest 
Zachary Taylor, 
the “‘ Rough and 
Ready”’ of the 
Mexican War, as 
he was called. 
Lincoln, leaving 
the Red Room 
one evening with 
a group of 
friends, never 
returned, dying 
In a strange 
house, after the 
assassin’s bullet 
in the theatre 
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And here in the East 
Room his body lay in 
state that those who 
wished to pay their last 
homage to a great and 
good man might do so. 
Here, Garfield, shot in a 
railroad station, and 
carried in by way of 
the serpentine approach 
of the southern entrance 
up the rich  vine-clad 
stairway, languished 
during days of agony, 
and finally breathed his 
last in a seaside cottage. 
Here Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, freeing the slaves; 
here Nellie Grant, the 
daughter of the Presi- 
dent, married the ambi- 
tious young Englishman, 
Sartoris, a ceremony of 
great brilliancy. Here, 
Cleveland, twice  presi- 
dent, married Frances 
Folsom, and_ here his 
second child was born— 
the one baby born to a 
president. The White 
House has always been 
the home of children, for 


nearly every president 
has had a_ substantial 
family. 


The winged cupid 
with his poignant arrows 
and tireless smile is not 
here merely a decorative 
emblem, but a living 
reality. The Blue Room 
has been the scene of nine 
weddings, and the East 
Room, originally devised 
as a banqueting hall in 
memory of the  aristo- 
cratic planter days of 
Virginia and South 
Carolina, of two. The 
human—had we not better 
say the family ?—appeal 
of the White House, with 
its many ramifications 
reaching through many 
channels, extends in all 
directions. On five occa- 
sions have invitations 
been sent to the fortunate 
few to weddings here, the 
marriage ceremony of 
daughters of presidents. 
This includes one of the 
daughters of President 
Wilson, who could have 
no superstition in becom- 
ing the thirteenth White 
House bride, when we 
consider that such was 
the number of the ori- 
ginal colonies and that 
there were thirteen stars 
upon the first Americ: n 
banner. 

The simplicity of the 
president’s family is 
vividly shown by_ the 
story that the daughters 
of President Johnson, ac- 
companying their father 
when he was called to 
the leadership of his 
country after the death 
of Lincoln, exclaimed: 
“We are plain people 
from the mountains of 
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Tennessee, called here for a time by a great national calamity. 
We hope too much will not be expected from us.” 

The White House as we know it to-day shows the 
energy of Theodore Roosevelt and his general conception 
of the demands of the occasion. That dominant personality 
not only aroused the inner consciousness of the people, 
setting up new stan- 
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Congress gladly appropriated for the purpose a half million 
dollars, and, strange to say, avoided adding to the appro- 
priation any entangling conditions. The result of this 
determination to improve the order of things domestic, 
social and national is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. It can be seen in the views of the various rooms : 





dards, or sweeping 
aside encroachments 
upon old ideals, but 
he set to work so to 
arrange the Executive 
Mansion that it would 
be more fit for the 
service of the people. 
This meant important 






































change to the build- 
ing, including the 
construction of an in- 
dependent office with 
accommodation for 
secretaries and typists 
and assistants. New 



























































means were arranged 
whereby the public 
could visit the execu- 
tive with some degree 
of comfort and in 
large numbers on cer- 
tain stated occasions. Yet the original building was preserved 
intact, so that it is to-day literally the home of the president, 
and so far convenient and sufficient for his family that he 
can invite a friend to stay overnight without embarrassment, 
and even, when occasion permits, entertain in a proper and 
dignified manner a guest of distinction. All this entailed 
a readjustment of the building in many ways; an extension, 
practically a rebuilding of the original wings, which in their 
own fashion provide new entrances, so that what is called 
the circulation of the house is equal to the demands of 
festival nights and other receptions ; and so that ambassadors 
and ministers from Foreign Powers can be fitly received. 
All this meant an architect worthy the name, and where 
was the man? This was the problem confronting Mr. 
Roosevelt. The man was found in the person of McKim 
of New York (of McKim, Mead and White), an architect of 
large ideas and large practice, and more than an architect, 
a man of the world and a medallist of the Royal Academy. 


1. Blue room, uced for weddings, etc. 2. 


office. 


SKETCH PLAN OF THE WHITE 


East room. 
6. Long corridor, connecting east room with State dining-room. 


HOUSE. 


Main entrance hall. 5. 
8. Red room. 9. Public entrance. 


3. State dining-room. 4. 
7. Green room. 


Private dining-room. 
10. Police 


11. Executive office building. 12. Cabinet room. 


their relation to each other is obvious in the plan. And 
what do we see? At first glance, we may be tempted to 
think it is but a recapitulation of that form of Renaissance 
architecture favoured by Louis XV and his successor. Some- 
thing is here to be recognised that recalls Compiégne. This 
is to be seen in the East Room, which includes many details 
suggested by the salon of that famous chateau, Gabriel’s 
proportions and sense of values are unmistakable. 

Into the detailing of the White House there is fused 
with old motives much of the personality of McKim. It 
is comforting to realise that in all this interior work he 
was able to preserve intact the dignified, complacent counten- 
ance of the exterior. Washington’s preference for the 
Georgian proportions remains undisturbed—it has even been 
glorified and humanised. Be that as it may, it is but a 
graceful lodging, a brief abiding place for the person selected 
by the people as their leader, their incentive to something 
large and wholesome in idea. SAMUEL Howe. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


XV.—RADLEY 


ADLEY HALL, in Berkshire, was built in the first 

years of George II's reign on rising ground in the 

bend of the Thames between Oxford and Abingdon. 

Ic superseded an older Elizabethan house, of which 
remnants still remain about 150yds. to the east 

of the present one, and the property, which includes a park 
of over ninety acres, was still in the hands of the Stonehouse 
family until 1792, when it passed by marriage into the family 
of Bowyer. In the forties of the last century Sir George 
Bowyer found himself in difficuliies owing to the failure of 
an enterprise on which he embarked in search of coal on the 
estate, and the Hall was let to a Mr. Benjamin Kent for a 
private school. A prospectus of this ‘‘ Academy,” 
as it was called, still exists, and is sufficient to 
explain why the school was short lived. “‘ With 
the view,” it says, “of exciting the latent 
genius, and of promoting a spirit of liberal 
enquiry, a select Library is provided, scholastic 
Disputations are held, and Lectures are given 
in some of the most interesting departments of 
Natural Philosophy.”” When so much was done 
for the minds of the ten year olds, it seems 
irrelevant to have added that ‘‘ Single Beds are 
provided for all without additional charge.” 
This was the house which Dr. William Sewell, 
the founder of Radley, hit upon in the summer 
of 1847 as the home for his college. It was ideal 
for his purpose. Its proximity to Oxford, five 
miles distant, enabled him to keep an eye on 
the infant foundation from: his College rooms 
at Exeter, where he was Fellow and Professor. 
And the eye was not unneeded. The first six 
years of the College were not happy, though 
' they must 

have been 
full of 
humour, 
and it was 
not until 
Dr. Sewell 
took charge 
as Warden 
himself in 
1853 that 
the real life 
of Radley 
as a Public 
School 





began. 

Sewell was 

a remark- 

DR. WILLIAM SEWELL: able man. 
FOUNDER. He com- 


bined with 
his strong Tractarian convictions a love of 
Greek, and particularly of Plato, which infused 
a spirit of liberty into all his institutions. 
Radley was to be, and became, a Church school, 
in the sense that loyalty to the Church of 
England—to its principles and its worship—was 
among the first things that he taught; and, 
though his chapel arrangements would seem to 
us nowadays over-burdensome for boys, there 
is no doubt that Radleians of the fifties did 
not think so. Partly this was due, perhaps, 
to the fact that the music was in the hands 
of a great master, Dr. E. G. Monk, afterwards 
organist of York Minster; but far more it was 
due to the personality and teaching of the 
Founder himself. 

His sermons were full of the actualities 
of life. One preached during the Crimean 
War must have riveted the attention of his 
congregation. It is on the profession of 
arms. “I am going to preach to a certain 
class of boys, but especially to five of you 
° and that, as on all other occasions, I 
may speak to you with perfect openness and 
simplicity as among ourselves, as all members 
of one family, I shal] mention their names at 





CLOCK TOWER 


GEC: I am thinking, then, of those boys who 
in their own hearts are wishing, and whom possibly their 
parents may allow, to enter the Army, and in a very 
short time. I am thinking of you, W ; and of you, 








E ; of you, Y——; of you, W——; of you, P——.” 
And this is typical of the rest. 
When Sir George Trevelyan wrote in “Horace at 


Athens ”’ : 

As Radley boys adore the Reverend Sewell, 
he was, as regards that fact itself, quite right, and 
in eight years Dr. Sewell took the numbers to over 150. 
But there was trouble brewing: all that glistened was not 
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gold. One of the principles of 
his foundation was that boys 
should grow up in an environ- 
ment of beauty. Nature out of 
doors made bounteous provision 
to that end, with its elm clumps 
and oaks, its wide landscape— 
north to Shotover, east to the 
Nuneham Woods across the river, 
and south to the Downs nine miles 
away over the Vale of the White 
Horse—and he determined to vie 
with her indoors. It was an ex- 
travagant taste, but it was worth 
it. Ancient panelling and furni- 
ture, costly ‘rugs and carpets, 
handsome silver were bought in 
profusion. The “ruinous barn”’ 
of Elizabethan days was moved 
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Sir Theodore A. Cook. Leslie Johnston. 
AGES OF ‘RADLEY OARSMEN. 


up to College and rebuilt, where; furnished 
with linen-fold panelling from the old House 
of Lords, it may vie with Upper School at 
Eton in dignity and the impression it gives 
one of having seen history made. The 
reredos in chapel, a fine specimen of early 
sixteenth century carving, was discovered by 
Dr. Sewell in Amsterdam. Upper Dormitory, 
with its great length and its broad, sweey - 
ing roof, still bears the inscription which 
Sewell put there—Sileatur in Dormitorio 
and, strange as it may seem, the tradition 
is still loyally observed. The clock tower, 
which supports rude squash-racket courts on 
three of its sides, and the gymnasium with 
its garish ceiling, so redolent of All Saints’ 
Days and the Latin play, still remind present 
generations of Radleians what they owe to 
the Founder. 

True, disaster followed ; and in 1861 the 
School would have gone under beneath a sea 
of debt but for the courageous generosity of 
the first Lord Addington. It was not until 
the eighties that the position was fully re- 
stored, a process which was crowned by the 
purchase of the freehold in 1889 and the in- 
corporation of the College by Royal Charter. 
In Dr. Wilson Radley was fortunate in having 
a wise steersman for its ship of state. He was 
gruff in manner, and more than once _ his 
disciplinary measures nearly evoked a rebelli- 
ous outburst in Big School; but his - plans 
were well laid, and it was his doing that in 
the period of transition, when much of what 
was fantastic in Dr. Sewell’s régime neces- 
sarily perished, the spirit of the Founder’s 
work was still kept alive. 

Since that time the history of the School 
has been one of continuous progress in Luild- 
ing and equipment until the outbreak of war. 
Mr. Thompson was responsible for the cloister 
and the New Chapel; and Dr. Field, whose 
powerful enthusiasm marked him as a leader 
of men, whether in Chapel or on the river- 
bank or on the golf links, left the School 
richer in its dining hall and laboratories and 
many other institutions which belong to the 
efficiency of a Pullic School to-day. 

Every Public School puts its stamp upon 
its sons ; and at the University the Etonian 
and the Wykehamist, the Rugbeian and the 
Marlburian present familiar and distinct 
types. In the eyes of the world the Radleian 
type is as definite as any. It is full of 
grace; and whatever character a country 
home gives to its sons finds congenial sur- 
roundings in the School which began at Radley 
Hall in the park. It lacks the ruggedness of 
Rugby and the sharp chiselling of Winchester ; 
but the fibre is there—witness many a race 
at Henley or battlefield in France; and it is 
wrapt in a courtly dignity which is rarely 
discomposed. With the gowns which all 
Radley boys wear in school—gowns that 
have saved many a parental sovereign on new 
suits !—they seem also to have inherited 
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Major Lawrence T. Ratkes, 


At School 1896-098. 


RADLEY BROTHERS WHO 


the gravitas of the Roman.  Cere- 
mony is inwoven with the School 
life—in the chapel procession, in 
the mutual homage which Warden 
and Senior Prefect pay one another 
as they pass out of Chapel or hall, 
in the prefects’ calling of roll. The 
very formula in which the Warden 
has from time immemorial invested a 
prefect’ with his white-tasselled cap, 
the insignia of his office—A uctoritate 
mea et totius Collegit praeficio te 
alumnis Radleiensibus — recalls the 
traditions of the old Roman Senate. 
Dr. Sewell was never tired of saying 
that his object was to train boys 
to be “gentlemen, scholars, and 
Christians’; and the tradition has 
persisted. 

They have always done well in 
the Services. In the ’fifties, out 
of twelve Old Boys serving in the 
Army of India five, though subal- 
terns, were mentioned in General 
Orders. Again, the hand which 
planted the British flag on the 
towers of Magdala was that of 
a Radleian. Names of sailors like 
Lord Walter Kerr, Sir Edward 
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Major G. T. Raikes, S.W. Brdrs. 
R.F.A. At School 1898-1902. 
Prefect : Cricket XI: Football X1 
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Lieut.-Com. R. H.T..Ratkes, R.N 
At School 1898-1900. 
R.N. Rugby F. XV 1grt-t2. 
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Seymour, Lord Charles Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott ; of soldiers like 
General Woodgate, the hero of 
Spion Kop; of explorers like 
Boyd Alexander, figure on the 
honour-boards in Big School ; and 
the record of distinction in the 
present war shows the same 
spirit to be there. The accom- 
panying photographs of three 
members of the Raikes family, 
which has been associated with 
Radley almost since its founda- 
tion, tell their tale. All have 
won the D.SO. in the present 
war; and they have three other 
brothers, also Radleians, now on 
active service. Their father, 
Mr. R. T. Raikes, was a_ boy 
at Radley from: 1853 to 1862. 
Altogether close on one thousand 
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Radleians are serving in the Army or Navy, which means 
over half the number of Old Boys living. Oi these over a 
hundred have fallen and more than a hundred and fifty have 
been decorated or mentioned in despatches. Finally, one 
must write of the river. There is something about wet-bob 
schools which makes them quite distinct from the rest. 
Etonians know it ; Salopians are coming to know it; but 
it is indefinable to others. The first verse of a boating 
song, written of Radleians in 1850, tells something of it: 


The sun is high in Heaven, 
Yet fresh the Zephyrs play ; 

The river gleams before us, 
Why sit we still to-day ! 


The call of the Thames is like no other on earth—a siren- 
voice which never lets its captives go. Nowhere, not even 
at Lord’s, can you see such a mingling of generations all 
enjoying an equal youth as you can at Henley. Freedom, 
strenuousness (for those at least who aspire to fame), good- 
heartedness—these things are born of the river. Boating 
began at Radley in 1849—possibly as an illicit pursuit ; but 
the instinct was sound enough, and six years later the first 
Eight was put on the river. Soon after the School began 
to send a crew to Henley ; and, though the Ladies’ Plate has 
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never been brought home, the Final has otten been reached, 
and that victory still remains as ‘The Day” of Radley 
athletics. When it dawns, I fancy we shall see on the bank 
at Henley the shade of one whom all Radleians delight to 
remember. ‘ Buffy’ Evans, as he was called, was immit 
able in all capacities, most so perhaps as housemaster ; but, 
above all things, the passionate zeal which he put into the 
coaching of Eights and oarsmen for some thirty years won 
for him imperishable gratitude ; and it is fitting that he 
should be commemorated in the Nuneham Boat-house, which 
now serves the First and Second Eights during training. 
This number of Country LIFE will probably come 
into the hands of many a Radleian now serving across the 
seas. It may remind him of hot and happy days in summer, 
when the pitch shimmered in the heat and it was better to 
be in than on the river; of winter evenings, when the tea 
was brewed in the Octagon, and there were still two hours 
left for talking; of March winds, when Dormitory Clump 
groaned and creaked; of ‘‘ Peter’? gravely monotoning 
from Clock Tower; of wondrous doings in ‘‘ Upper Ward ”’ 
when Latin was on hand. And perhaps the memory will 
be no bad embodiment of the ideals we are fighting for, 
even making worth while the loss of friends and comrades 
who have gone to answer ‘‘ Adsum”’ in the Great Beyond. 





IN THE 


MULLEINS FOR GARDEN AND WOODLAND. 

HERE is’ something about the simple and_ rustic 

appearance of the garden Mulleins or Verbascums 

that leads one to regard them as confirmed natives. 

Perhaps it is due to the happy way they have of sowing 

themselves in all sorts of places. We sce the healthy 
seedlings growing out of the chinks in stone steps, on the tops 
of stone walls, or by the pathside, whence the stately spikes 
of bloom tower above the surrounding vegetation. Well placed 
seedlings should always be left, for all of the Verbascums do 
better if not disturbed, particularly V. phlomoides, which is 
one of the most beautiful of the race. It is well to make a 
mental note of this, and to sow the seed where the plants are 
to flower. 

Some of the Verbascums ave natives, but only three— 
the Moth Mullein (V. Blattaria), the Dark Mullein (V. nigrum) 
and V. Thapsus—are sufficiently beautiful to claim a place in 
our gardens. Of these three, V. Thapsus is perhaps the most 
striking, its branching spikes of yellow flowers forming a pleasing 
feature on hedge banks, by roadsides and on other waste ground 
in the summer months. The basal rosettes of leaves closely 
resemble those of the Foxglove, except that they are of rather 
more woolly texture, and on more than one occasion we have 
known the Mullein to be culled from the hedgerow and planted 
in the garden in mistake for the Foxglove. Mulleins usually 
occur wild where, the soil is gravel, sand, or chalky. Most of 
the wild and cultivated Mulleins are of biennial duration and 
should be raised from seed sown in the open in early autumn 
or in frames in early spring. There are no difficulties attending 
cultivation, the chief aim being to get them in their permanent 
quarters as early as possible. Verbascum Thapsus is blessed 
with a multitude of popular names, such as Adam’s Flannel, 
Hig or Hag Taper (meaning high taper), Torches, Jacob’s Staff, 
Aaron’s Rod, Blanket Leaf, Cow’s Lungwort, Shepherd’s Club, 
and others. 

Far grander, from a garden point of view, are such species 
as V. olympicum, a giant of its race from Bithynia; V. phlom- 
oides, the Woolly Mullein; the perennial V. phoeniceum, 
with violet flowers ; and the Nettle-leaved Mullein, V. Chaixii, 
all natives of Southern Europe. Most of the Verbascums are 
old-fashioned flowers that seem quite as much in place in a 
cottage garden as in the extensive grounds of a great manor 
house. It is grand to see them massed with other old-world 
flowers near to the house, with Thyme, Thrift and low growing 
Bellflowers in the foreground. The cool grey foliage and 
stately flowering spikes of V. phlomoides associate remarkably 
well with Campanulas, Evening Primroses, Foxgloves, Colum- 
bines, Hollyhocks and Monkshood as border flowers. 

The smaller Mulleins are pleasing to the eye when seen 
growing on old stone walls; indeed, they are such handsome 
plants that they look well in almost any situation. We have 
seen them on old stone walls in company with Snapdragons, 
Corydalis, Dianthus, Geraniums of the dwarfer species, like 
cinereum, Endressi and ibericum, the Violet Cress (Ionopsidium 
acaule), a little annual less than 2in. high, with pale violet 
flowers which open at all times of the year, Wallflowers and 
Arabis. 

As already mentioned, V. olympicum is one of the giant 
species of this noble genus. It grows to a height of anything 
up to 1oft. sending up enormous candelabrum-like branching 
spikes of sulphur-coloured flowers well above its handsome 
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silvery woolly foliage. It is almost invariably referred to as a 
biennial, though it will live for at least four years. V. phoeniceum 
has violet or red flowers, and as most of the Verbascums 
hybridise very freely, this species is no doubt responsible for 
the remarkably rich colours seen in some of the newer hybrid 
Verbascums. From a packet of hybrid seeds the colours may 


embrace rose, rosy buff, lilac, purple, crimson, crushed straw- 
berry and tones of coppery red ; and by judicious selection from 





VERBASCUMS ON THE FRINGE OF THE WOODLAND 
AT CLANDON PARK. 


these hybrids, pleasing and at the same time uncommon effects 
may be obtained. 

“One of the earliest hybrids was named Caledonia; the 
flowers combine yellow and bronze shades. A welcome shade 
of colour is seen in the newer Warley Rose, while others which 
open up a new range of Verbascums are Golden Glory, with 
crimped edge; Aquitania, large deep yellow; The Premier, 
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mauve; Terra-cotta, named from its colour; and New Depar- 
ture. There seems no end to the variety of colours we may 
hope to see among these flowers. V. phlomoides is one of the 
most popular for garden effect ; it is also a favourite with bees 
and night visiting moths. The flowers are faintly scented in 
the day and far sweeter at night. For this reason it should be 
grown in company with the Evening Primrose, with which it 
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harmonises in colour. Another Verbascum not to be over- 
looked is V. Chaixii, the Nettle-leaved Mullein. A _ few 
summers ago I remember seeing this and V. phlomoides 
naturalised in large masses on the fringe of a woodland 
in Clandon Park. The glorious display of the clear yellow 
flowers was seen from afar and produced a telling effect on 
the landscape. H.C; 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton, by Thomas Hake 
and Arthur Compton-Rickett. Two volumes. (T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 
HESE two portly volumes form an important addition 
to the literature about Watts-Dunton that has 
issued from the , ress since his death, and they will 
probably complete the documents about this remaik- 
able Victorian. His life history is typical of the 
time in which he lived. He was born in 1832, the son of a 
flourishing St. Ives lawyer. Mr. J. K. Watts was not only 
a prosperous attorney but a student of science, and his 
son, Walter Theodore Watts, began life with an extremely 
catholic scientific library a_ his elbow. The boy went to 
a private school at Cambridge, and thereafter studied law 
and qualified for following the profession of his father. He 
remained a sound lawyer to the end of his life, and no small 
part of his friendship for Rossetti, William Morris and others 
was based on his usefulness in this capacity. But at a very 
early age his ambition turned towards literature, his first 
lispings in print appearing in a local paper. We see him 
in the early stages of his manhood living a very provincial 
life at St. Ives, interested in the topics of the day and the 
societies and the clubs by which the ambitious young men 
of the time tried to improve themselves. It was about 
1870 that a chance meeting with F. W. Robinson at a seaside 
watering-place brcught him in touch with “ Grub Street ” 
and its fraternity. Thence his next step upward arose from 
the growing habit of visiting London at short inteivals 
with an idea of starting business as a solicitor in London. 
Among the people whom he met was Dz. R. G. Latham, 
who was known as the editor of a dictionary and also as 
the propounder of a theory that colonists could not exist 
unless their blood was continually being refreshed by new- 
comers from the Old Country. On this point Mr. Watts- 
Dunton used to wax elcquent to the end of his life, thus 
showing the dominating influence that Latham had upon 
him. Latham was a friend of Dr. Hake and introduced 
Watts-Dunton to him, with the result that he got into touch 
with Rossetti also, and thus commenced a friendship which 
was the most significant in his life. Probably readers will 
be much more eager to obtain sidelights on Rossetti and 
the band of friends of whom he was one than to learn 
about the personality of the subject of these two volumes. 
For it was the fate of Theodore Watts-Dunton to expend 
his own personality upon others. There was little left to 
reveal about himself. One of the pleasantest chapters in 
the history of Theodore Watts-Dunton is associated with 
Kelmscott, where Rossetti settled down to a joint occu ancy 
with Moris after a visit to Scotland. Watts-Dunton went 
down to this fine place in Gloucestershire not only as a young 
writer but as a skilled lawyer, and it was his adroit handling 
of a rather disagreeable case that developed the acquaintance 
of Rossetti into a solid friendship. Watts-Dunton seems 
at this time to have been very much impressed with Rossetti’s 
sense of humour, a sense, be it observed, that does not appeal 
very strongly to the later conception of fun. ‘ Without 
an equal as a wit, without an equal as an humorist,” we are 
told, is an authentic description of Rossetti. But the reader 
may form his own opinion of the justice of this description 
from the following passage : 

One day the studio was unceremoniously invaded by Rossetti’s house- 
keeper—a somewhat querulous person—while the poet-painter was standing 
at his easel engaged in a talk about his beloved Dumas with Watts-Dunton. 
She came in with some trivial complaint about the want of respect towards 
her on the part of the domestics. Rossetti flew into a rage, but presently 
calming down told the woman to send the servants upstairs into the studio. 
When they had assembled, he ordered them to stand in a row. This order 
having been obeyed, with the housekeeper at their head, he read them a moral 
lecture of a serio-comic nature which soon set them laughing, and in this way 
he managed to establish perfect harmony in the region below stairs. 

One remembers when Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
brought Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jan Van Hunks” and read it as the 
most crowning thing in humour, it was difficult to get up the 
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laugh appropriate to the occasion. It was subsequently 
published in the English Review, so that the reader can easily 
judge as to the risability it produced. Morris lived a much 
more human sort of life at Kelmscott. He liked to fish and 
he liked to cook the fish he caught, and, besides, he had that 
intense love of Nature which Rossetti lacked. ‘‘I love the 
earth through that small space of it,” he said to his friends 
when speaking of Kelmscott. Watts-Dunton’s idea of 
Morris, often expressed to the present writer, was that he 
was truly a great Conservative, and that his Socialism was 
a mere pose ; he played at being a Socialist. And, indeed, 
there was a considerable element of truth in his view. Morris 
in the course of his reading came across John Bull, and the 
personality of John Bull enthralled him. On the other 
hand, he was singularly indifferent to the names of his con- 
temporaries and immediate predecessors who had distinguished 
themselves in solid achievement. We have often been 
astonished at the names he did not know, familiar though 
most of them were as household words to the ordinary 
Englishman. These remarks are disjointed and so is the 
book. We suddenly find ourselves thrown back from the 
death of Morris in 1896 to the ’seventies, when Watts-Dunton 
was writing for the Examiner from Danes Inn. He was 
just beginning to become very friendly with Swinburne, 
at first through having to do with a change in the poet’s 
publishers. 

It was in the autumn of 1879 that Swinburne began his 
new life at Putney Hill. Of his life we have a few pleasant 
glimpses of the poet in the contribution of Mrs. Watts- 
Dunton. But in the true spirit of economy she tells us 
that she reserves ‘‘ much of my ‘ Swinburniana’ for another 
literary venture.” Here is an example of what we may 
expect when this new volume comes out : 


Perfectly charming was the grace with which Swinburne welcomed the 
change in his home life made by my marriage with Walter. He took an 
early opportunity to say to me, ‘‘ You must not call me ‘ Mr. Swinburne’ 
now, remember, but ‘ Algernon.’ I hope you will look upon me as a brother- 
in-law.”” So I did, and when, after a tactfully audible descent of stairs, 
followed by a second warning of approach in a slow and rattling revolution 
of the door handle, he would cross the threshold of our sitting room, I would 
fairly take him by the hand and drag himin. It was after such preliminaries 
that he came to us one Sunday evening with one of those enormously circulated 
budgets of horror called Sunday newspapers in his hand. ‘1 hope I don’t 
interrupt,” he said, ‘‘ but I have something here which I feel sure will appeal 
very much to Clara.” He then read us some lurid account of a conjugal 
fight, and wound up by saying, “‘ You haven’t, I notice, started doing this 
yet.” 





LITERARY NOTES 


LOOKING over William Watson’s new poems I came across one address d 
to ‘‘ The Hon. Stephen Coleridge ’’ on his labours in mitigation of animal 
suffering. This reminded me that I had read without noticing Mr. 
Coleridge’s book An Evening in My Library among tne English Poets (The 
Bodley Head). The volume contained much that was distasteful, and 
at any time it is pleasanter to show what one likes and, if possible, 
share pleasure with others than to tear to tatters. After quoting Clough’s 
most beautif:1 poem : 


‘* Where lies the land to which the ship would go?” 


Mr. Coleridge, with an air of patronage, remarks: ‘‘ This is of course (the 
italics are mine), not great verse, but there is something of the mystery of 
the sea in it.” 

On the other hand, he goes into ecstasies over such mechanical and 
sentimental verse as “‘ The Rosary”’: 


“‘T kiss each bead and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross, 
Sweetheart, 
To kiss the cross.” 


” 


He praises the authors of a phrase as hackneyed as ‘a felt want viz., 
they ‘‘ possess distinction and charm” and ‘‘ The Rosary ”’ is ‘ deservedly 
famous.”’ 

Very interesting are the points of difference between Mr. William 
Watson, whose Retrogression and Other Poems (The Bodley Head) is 
before me. Mr. Coleridge is at a loss for words strong enough to 
praise Shelley and Keats, ‘‘ one can but stand uncovered and praise God.” 
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Mr. Watson’s comment on them is contained in eight ‘ines, called ‘* The 
Sexes of Song fe 
“First in the empire of the Muse 
Are the broad athletes, the all-male, 
Who from their cradles had the thews 
That unwithstandably prevail. 


‘* But many a province she possesses, 
Rich in fair manors and proud seats, 
Bestowed on such great poetesses 
As Shelley and June-hearted Keats.” 
Gray’s Elegy was not inspired, says Mr. Coleridge, and here is a noble passage 
froin Mr. Watson to contrast with his lack of enthusiasm : 
“Or Gray, who on worn thoughts conferred 
That second youth, the perfect word, 
The elected and predestined phrase 
That had lain bound, long nights and days, 
To wear at last, when once set free, 
Immortal pellucidity ;” 


” 


1 do not like in it the word “ pellucidity ”—its use smacks of pedantry ; but 
I wll not follow the example of Mr. Coleridge who assa Is Robert Burns for 
using Scotch, making no allowance for the fact that Burns often essayed 
classical English, alth»ugh the native idiom came so natural to him. 

Mr. Watson’s fine genius is at times obscured by a dissatisfied petulance. 
It takes its best form in the poem which gives a title to the volume. He 
makes a noble protest against debasing the mother tongue : 


“For few and fewer do they grow, 
Who know, or ever cared to know, 
The great things greatly said and sung 
In this heroic Engl-sh tongue, 
This craggy speech, the rough-wrought key 
To palaces of wizardry, 
Our fathers’ glory, and our despair ; 
And many a fabric hung in air, 
That firmer stands than boastful stone ; 
And many a tower of vig.1 lone, 
Whence Wisdom sees, beneath her curled, 
The involved, inextricable world. 


“And shouldst thou have in thee to-day 
Aught thou canst better sing than say, 
Shun, if thou wouldst by men be heard, 
The comely phrase, the wellborn word, 
And use, as for their ears more meet, 
The loose-lipped lingo of the street.” 
Talent is prostituting itself when it seeks to gain recognition by the use of 
‘‘ The loose-lipped Ingo of the street.”” Mr. Watson is seen to less advantage 
in “The Yapping Cur.” He is bitter without being fine in his epitaph 
“On a Deceased Author ”’ : 
““The smell o’ th’ lamp’s o’er all his toil ? 
Yes—and such damnably bad oil.” 
Such epigram as the following had best been left unmade : 


“THe Wizarp’s WAND. 
“Sir Bigwig Windbag, dull, diffuse, and drear, 
Proses on poets from his rostrum high. 
O Hippocrene, what miracle is here ? 
Thy very water at his touch seems dry.” 


“To A VINTNER OF PARNASSUS. 
“Wine, to be worth the name, must needs have one 
Of two good things—body or bouquet. 
Either 
Will help it down a willing throat to run; 
But the vast wash you pour us from the tun 
Has neither.” 


They may be deserved, but Mr. William Watson would be better engaged 
in the production of his own best work than in bayoneting other reputations, 
ill deserved or not. I do not think many people are of the same opinion as a 
self-made man of my acquaintance who, surveying the vast wealth he has 
accumulated in houses, lands, shops and money, draws the conclusion, 
“Well, every man receives exactly what he is worth in this world.”  P. 
Secretly Armed, by Phyllis Bottome. (Chapman and Hall 6s.) 

THE title of this nov 1] is taken from some lines of Rupert Brooke’s, ‘‘ Secretly 
armed against all death’s endeavour and if these poor limbs die 
safest of all,” and its author has vindicated her use of it not, as perhaps we 
might have expected, through the ideal, the strong, beautiful and heroic, 
but through the faltering and faulty, the grin and partly coarse. Secretly 
Armed is a witty book, racy, full of life, written with a spontaneous enthusiasm 
on the author’s part whch soon becomes the reader’s also. There are but 
few pages in it which have not laughter bound up with the sorrow or folly 
or courage of which they tell; but the story itself is a tragedy of the com- 
pletest knd, and yet just one of those tragedies wh’ch, by the light such 
minds as Rupert Brooke’s have kindled for us to walk by, are scen to have 
the happest endings of all. Winn Staines, of whom his biographer says 
he “respected God, the Royal Family and his regiment 
else,’ and that he “ 
marrie 


nothing 
got drunk occasionally, assaulted policemen frequently,” 
' d in haste and for the most external reasons a pretty woman who did 
nothing—for there was nothing in her character to do it with—to turn his 
fancy into anythng more noble. Winn, despite his faults, was essentially 
right-m’nded and sincere, despite his roughness, tender at the core of his 


being with a tenderness he could not display. He lost interest in his wife 
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when be found that she was a liar. Through her selfishness he wintered 
in England when he should have been in a drier climate, contracted con- 
sumption, and went out to Switzerland to fight his trouble alone. At Davos 
he met and loved, as he had not dreamed any man could love, a girl who was 
as human and sincere as he was himself. No consideration less selfless than 
the greatness of their love for each other and the thought of Peter, the little 
son of Winn’s marriage, could have kept them apart; but these sufficed, 
and for Winn, so ‘‘ secretly armed,” it was ordained that the fortunes of war 
should in the winter of 1914 find him ease of body and soul among those 
“safest of all.” S’r Peter and Lady Staines, Winn’s parents, are a 
delightful pair with their endless disagreements, their strange attitude to 
their ch‘ldren where affect:on hid beneath fury, and their priceless comments 
on things in general, such as Sir Peter’s that the Austrian Royal Family 
should regard assassination “as an hereditary disease and leave it at that.” 
Every reader who likes to find in a novel living, lovable men and women 
and something more than amusement for an idle hour will remember this 
story long after its last page is turned. 


A Matter of Money, by Cicely Hamilton. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 
TO many gentle readers the one essential thing in the composition of a good 
novel is that it should encompass the happiness of its hero and heroine. 
We are not ourselves absolutely sure that Miss Cicely Hamilton’s new book 
has a hero at all, and we must confess to being just a shade doubtful as to 
whether it has even a heroine, but supposing that both (or either) are there, 
Miss Hamilton has played us an unkind trick in putting both (or either) 
into such a position that for them (or for him or for her) a happy ending is 
an impossibility. Lucia Coventry, who quarrelled incessantly with her 
extraordinarily bumptious and vulgar husband, was caught in the rain while 
out walking to avoid his company and accepted a lift back home to it again 
in the dog-cart of Dr. Channing, the further result of her evasion being that 
she contracted pneumonia and fell in love with the doctor. No thought of 
the doctor’s w.fe and ch:ld recuperating at Eastbourne on his part, no thought 
of her husband’s honour—his bumptiousness was no real excuse—on hers, 
no respect for the possib‘lities of their own love prevented them from abandon- 
ing themselves to passion, and when the bumptious husband at the end of 
three months discovered the intrigue, he very naturally instituted divorce 
proceedings. Lucia goes to her lover expecting a high-handed acceptance 
of the inev:table and a passionate pilgrimage to foreign parts, only to find 
that his wife and child have returned from the seaside, the accustomed 
atmosphere of his life has grown dear to him again, and, moreover, that, 
dependent wholly upon his practice and with debts and family responsi- 
bilities to hamper him, he is quite unable to cut a dashing figure—the title 
of the book forbids any kinder inference, or we might have made one. As 
poor Lucia says, ‘‘ It’s quite evident we can’t fly to the ends of the earth 
and live in splendid sin; to begin with we can’t afford the railway fare.” 
Ultimately Lucia, finding herself very much in everyone’s way, takes the 
most obvious means for staying proceedings, leaving the doctor to remorse 
and self-disgust. Ada, the doctor’s wife, is a charming and convincing 
figure, and the book on the whole is well written, though if she really meant 
to stop Lucia from throwing herself under the express it was silly of Ada 
to speed ‘‘ backwards along the path.” We ourselves never found that 
so rapid as the old-fashioned way of moving. 
The Rise of Ledger Dunstan, by Alfred Tressida Shepperd. (Duck- 
worth, 6s.) 
MR. SHEPPERD has written a book about a young man’s life between the 
times of childhood and maturity, a theme which admits of the most imagina- 
tive treatment, as the author has shown us. While travelling with Ledger 
Dunstan out of boyhood into manhood we see things through his eyes, 
the terrible and common things of life ; but we see them terribly and never 
commonly. In many ways the book reminds one of Dostoievsky, especially 
the description of a lunatic asylum, to which Ledger has to take his old uncle 
‘“Ab.” There is the same sinister hint of the questions : Who is really sane ? 
What is sanity ? What is madness? Is it not only another sight ? And 
the same sense of a perpetual shifting of the soul’s perspective, and of the 
possibility of a new vision and another, and yet another, being born out of 
the chaos of the mind. The drawing of Ledger’s character is extremely fine. 
The sensitive conscience shrinking from the horrors of the cruelty it sees 
everywhere in the world, the inherited Puritanism, the intellectual courage, 
the pitiful, childish longings after pleasure and success are perfectly and 
accurately described. And with all the melancholy there is a surprising 
wit, a stream of homely fantasy and truly English humour that flows along 
unceasingly, bearing strange and Dickensesque characters in and out of view— 
so varying the otherwise too tragic picture of a young creature’s helplessness 
to free his spirit from the haunting clutch of instinct and memory so poignant 
that they seem to be always threatening to close upon and choke his life. 
A Friend Indeed, by F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
IF a mere reviewer may be allowed to confess unauthorised deductions, 
we should like to acknowledge that in the course of reading A Friend Indeed 
we came to the conclusion that Mr. Frankfort Moore must have written it in 
the eig!.teen eighties, and then, in a fit of modesty or doubt, have hidden it 
from his publishers until to-day. Having deduced this, we were pained to 
find Mr. Moore referr:ng to “ Bridge,”’ and were left finally not quite sure 
whether to blame him for too much intelligent anticipation or admire the 
success with which he has imitated—though one wonders why he did it— 
the books which really nice authors wrote in the period when the elder people 
of to-day were calling the tune of life. Harold, believing himself about to 
die from the effects of an accident, assumes responsibility for the theft of 
some twelve hundred and fifty pounds which his friend, Tom Mellings, has 
appropriated in order to appease a certain Miss Flossie Fitzgauntlet of foot- 
light fame who has letters of his promising marriage. Harold’s generosity 
and his failure to repudiate the rdle of thief when, by the aid of rudimentary 
R6ntgen rays, he has been snatched back from the jaws of death are due 
to the fact that Tom has told him that he has been accepted as her future 
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husband by the girl they both love. Harold, to shield Myra’s lover, holds 
his tongue and, marvellous young man as he is, consents to be packed off 
to the West Coast of Ireland in order to avoid arrest as soon as he leaves 
hospital, that is to say, in six weeks’ time. Within a day or two he has 
hopelessly embroiled himself with the Land League, gone to sea in a fishing 
boat, and been picked up by the very liner on which Myra herself is travelling. 
(She calls him ‘‘ my Harold,” so it is quite easy to see what a suitable heroine 


‘she is.) Harold’s physique seems as wonderful as the coincidences which 
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make his story—Mr. Moore seems a little conscious of them too, for he puts 
a defence of coincidences in his hero’s mouth. He comes through all this 
unhurt, and finally arrives in Sydney, where shortly another liner transports 
Tom Mellings to encompass the expected happy ending. The Irish part of 
the book and the character of Owen Blake, the fisherman with whom Harold 
went to sea, were so much to our taste that we fear that leaving them behind 
made us surly for the rest of the book. We should be glad to visit them again 
as soon and as often as Mr. Frankfort Moore sees fit to invite us. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


POULTRY FOR HOSPITALS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—What are the best kinds of fowls for fattening for table? On what 
food should such fowls be fed to avoid using corn? What is the best 
published book on fowl rearing and feeding? Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary number of fowls for supplying the needs of this 
hospital (fifty beds) we are going to keep poultry; but, being entirely 
ignorant about fowl keeping, any advice you may be kind enough to give 
will be much appreciated—F. LayLanp-BarRATT, Auxiliary Hospital, 
The Red House, Cromer. 

[We do not think it is practicable for Lady Layland-Barratt to think 
of fattening fowls for the hospital. At this time of the year it is almost 
impossible to obtain suitable birds, and suitable foods for fattening purposes 
ave most expensive, and she would have to obtain the services of a skilled 
fatter. Sussex ground oats is the best food for fattening poultry. Mr. 
Paynter’s book, “ Poultry for Profit,” now in the press, will be the best 
book for her to buy. We sent her letter to Mr. Paynter, who replied as 
follows: ‘‘ I conclude that Lady Layland-Barratt wishes to produce eggs, 
as if she wishes to produce table birds and commences operations at once 
she will not have any table birds to kill before next April. If she wishes 
to produce eggs her best plan will be to buy hens or pullets and place them 
in lots of twenty-five in night arks, placed in runs 30yd. by 9yd. Ow:ng 
to the Standard Bread Regulations coming into force, I am afraid a diet 
‘of entirely soft food will be out of the question, because the middlings will 
be either almost unprocurable or too expensive. In any case it would be 
quite as expensive as corn, and her best method of feeding will therefore 
be, if she can obtain middlings, to use in the morning a soft food mixture 
One measure of meat scrap, two measures of biscuit 


made up as follows : 
On this mixture throw sufficient boiling 


dust and four measures of bran. 
water to make into a thick paste, and then dry off with best middlings, 
giving the birds as much as they will eat. As their evening meal the 
following corn mixture, also as much as they will eat: One part oats and 
one part maize.”—Ep.| 


FARM HOUSE LITERATURE. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘ Country Lire.’’} 
S1r,—When in the course of my work I visit a farm, I often have a look 
at any books that I can see while waiting. Once only have I come across 
Never have I seen a book on any farming subject 
that was less than about twenty years ol usually there is none at all. 
Many of the farmers have worked until middle age as agricultural 
labourers on their fathers’ farms, and afterwards they just carry on his methods. 
They have very little general and inadequate technical knowledge. Their 
mental adaptability is nil. I was not allowed to exercise my profession 
until I had proved myself capable. Why should the food supply of this 
nation be left, very largely, to the ignorant? I suggest that model farms 
should be established by the Government in each district, and that no one 
should be allowed to work a farm until he has had a practical and theoretical 
education at such a farm and has earned its certificate. Such a farm might 
or might not pay its way, but I believe the nation would find the cost a good 
investment. Our farmers would soon learn to hold their own with Mr. M. 
Mygdal. They would cultivate their own waste lands; they would pay 
better wages ; and, with wider intellectual interests, they would lead happier 
lives.—A Country Doctor. 


an agricultural journal. 


INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—The country is under a deep obligation to you for insisting week by 
week upon the importance of increasing productivity rather than trusting 
to economies in consumption. The latter, of course, are indicated by the 
situation, but how urgent it is also that every acre of land should be brought 
under cultivation of the necessities of life—the amenities may await more 
favourable times. Some farmers with whom I have conversed seem unable 
to appreciate their duties to the community. Having pursued a certair 
rotation of crops all their lives, they do not see why these settled habits 
should be varied to meet the urgencies of the occasion. Personally, I think 
it futile to blame the Government for failing to fix a minimum price for wheat, 
believing as I do that for some years to come the minimum with which agri- 
culturists would be contented will never be reached. 

The cultivation of the land is our primary industry, and it is not too 
much to say that the responsibility for winning the war is shared as much 
by the farmer as by the soldier, the sailor and the munition maker. It is 
a curious comment on our slipshod methods that we should have to wait 
for Professor Somerville and a Danish gentleman to demonstrate what can 
be done with our arid down lands. For years I have felt that all was not 
well with our agriculture procedure. While on the one hand we have seen 
certain men enlarging their holdings year by year and growing prosperous, 
we have seen others struggling along almost daily on speaking terms with 
Yet what some men can do can be accomplished by others if 


adversit 7. 
In writing of the success 


they have the enterprise and capacity to learn. 


of Mr. West, the Midland farmer, last week, you mention that he took up the 


business when of mature years. Exactly. He had not been bred and reared 
among Conventional surroundings or taught to follow the traditions handed 
down from father to son for generations. The pursuit of agriculture is no} 
such a complex affair that its fundamentals cannot be grasped in a year ; 

two by an intelligent business man. A friend of mine engaged in commerc: 
was compelled on the score of health to live in the country. After a yea 
with a successful farmer and a like period at one of the leading agricultur: 

colleges he started on his own, and ever since he has made a most substanti; 

profit after deducting all his domestic and personal charges, which I shoul: 
not consider parsimonious. Probably Mr. West has succeeded so well becau 

he was not brought up on the land. 

In course of time the influence of the various colleges should becom 
more and more apparent, but at present the average farmer does not vali 
the advantages accruing to his sons from a course at one of these tra‘nin 
centres. He looks with suspicion upon the scientist. I do not think land 
owners as a class can be wholly exonerated from blame. Their influenc: 
which is undoubtedly great over their tenants, is all too seldom exerte: 
I should like to see it made an essential part of the education of every m:1 
who will inherit landed possessions that his third year at one of the Universiti 
should be devoted to the study of agriculture, and that he should then proce« 
to a purely agricultural college.—A. C. S. 


(To THE Epitor oF ‘“ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I have read from week to week your articles and letters on the reclaini- 
ing of waste land and bringing into cultivation derelict arable land, and ai 

quite of your opinion that this should be done. But it is not an undertakin 

for a tenant farmer or for many landlords, since they are not in a positiv: 
to lay out the money, but rather for the Government. The light lands « 

Norfolk no doubt lend themselves to this scheme better than the commu 
lands in the West, as Somerset and Devon, which are mostly stony waste wit! 
very little soil, and would generally lead to disappointment, while the expen: 
of labour would be a barrier. But with the number of German prisoners 
under Government control and supervision much could, and ought, to lx 
done. Why we keep such a lot of them without making them earn their 
keep no thinking Englishman can understand, more especially as their country- 
men are working our people and the Allies shamefully and half-starving them. 
Reverting to the common land in this county, I know of one place, a stony 
heath, that was bought a few years ago at a nominal figure by two brothers. 
They grubbed up a good deal of it, and cropped it with oats and manured it 
The cost of grubbing was £16 per acre, and the crop was 
one of the best I ever saw, I think. I did not see this land again for two o1 
three years, but this year I passed there once more. Oats again on the 
ground, but what a difference ! As poor a crop as ever I saw, and this is a 
a miserable crop of mangolds and also potatoes. Wheat, 
barley or beans would not be worth sowing. The land is clean and looked 
well managed, but what manure was used, if any, I do not know. There 
was a good farm homestead and house built on the estate by these men, 
but I am afraid theirs is a bad speculation. The idea of putting returning 
soldiers on land of this sort is bound to end in disappointment. Even if 
it was brought into cultivation, cottages built and holdings presented to 
them they could never get a living on them; but big holdings managed 
by practical men under the Government ought to do it. At the same time 
the price of agricultural produce of all sorts after the war will probably drop 
back to something like it was before the war and labour will be sure to be much 
higher, likely enough something like it is at present.—J. TURNER, Taunton. 


with artificial. 


good oat year ; 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.” } 
Str,—The two poems on ‘‘ The Long White Road to Peronne,” published in 
the same column of your issue of the 11th ult., remind me of another poetic 
parallel. One of the poems above mentioned was, of course, the direct 
offspring of the other; but the parallelism of thought in the instance 
I have in mind was, I believe, purely involuntary, yet the same thought, 
or practically the same, occurred to three poets of widely different power 
and nature—Tennyson, ‘‘ Monckton Milnes”? (Lord Houghton) and Charles 
Mackay. Some years before the appearance of ‘In Memoriam”’ had set 
everyone quoting the beautiful but now hackneyed distich 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Lord Houghton had expressed the identical idea in words strikingly simular 
and equally beautiful : 
“*He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall 
Is happier, thousandfold, than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul hath reigaed 
Which nothing else can bring : 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By this high suffering.” 
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Good Dr. Mackay was hardly likely to commit a deliberate literary theft, 
yet he wrote, with a very slight difference, what Tennyson and Lord Houghton 
had done in the first verse of his lyric “‘ Loving in Vain,” using, curiously 
enough, the latter poet’s metre and stanza: 


“And wouldst: thou from thy passionate heart 

Expel the light divine, 

Because another’s heart disdains 
The glory born in thine ? 

Ah, no! true love rewards itself, 
Whatever may befall, 

And hearis that scorn to love in vain 
Have never loved at all.” 


It is not plagiarism, but parallelism : a case of povtic minds thinking alike.— 
S. GERTRUDE Forb. 





MISTLETOE GROWING IN A HORSE CHESTNUT TREE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Srr,—Could any of your readers say whether another case is known of 
mistletoe growing in a horse chestnut tree? A friend of mine has some 
growing in a horse chestnut tree which is known to be about 200 years old, 
and has made enquiries round here and no one has ever seen or heard of its 
growing in such a tree before.—H. L. HAmMmonp. 

[It is unusual for mistletoe to grow on the horse chestnut, and we should 
have been led to regard it as almost unique if we had not seen this interesting 
parasite growing in quantity on a near relative of the horse chestnut, the 
sweet buckeye (4Esculus octandra), in the Botanic Garden at Oxford, and, 
what is more remarkable, we recently saw mistletoe growing on the common 
horse chestnut, also the red horse chestnut (A2. carnea) in the same garden. 
However, it does not follow that because mistletoe will grow on one tree 
that it will also grow on any tree closely related to it. For example, the 
apple is the tree on which it grows most abundantly ; but, singularly enough, 
it is rarely found on pear trees. We have known branches of pear trees to 
be killed by mistletoe before the parasite got beyond the early stages of 
eermination, and an illustration of this remarkable phenomenon appeared 
in our pages some months ago. Since then we have heard of two definite 
instances in which the mistletoe is growing on pear trees. One of these is 
in the gardens at Belvoir Castle, and the other in a Highgate garden. Mr. 
W. G. Baker, the Curator of the Botanic Garden, Oxford, has compiled notes 
on the mistletoe and its host trees in the garden and neighbourhood. 
Abstracts were made and published in the Quarterly yournal of Forestry, 
No. 1, Vol. VIII, January, 1914. These notes are worthy of perusal, for 
the mistletoe is seen growing on a great variety of uncommon trees in the 
Oxford Garden. Favourite host trees for the mistletoe are apples, poplars 
(not the Lombardy poplar), hawthorns, limes, maples and mountain ash. 
It has also been recorded on the cedar of Lebanon, Scots pine and larch, 
but, strange to say, it is very rarely found on the oak.—Ep.| ip 

rn 





EARLY TIMBER NAVIGATION ON THE SPEY. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps some readers of Country LIFE are not familiar with the 
twenty-first volume, ‘‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,’’ which Sir James 
Sinclair collected, edited and published between the years 1791 and 1799. 
Some of the material collected for this work by the clergy, especially of the 
Highland parishes, is amusing, but much is of sound, informative value 
and gives sidelights on life in the North Country a century ago. The Rev. Mr. 
Grant supplied particulars of the united parishes of Abernethy and Kin- 
cardine, including much about the timber forests and industry of Speyside. 
Prior to 1730, he says, ‘‘ Some small trifling rafts were sent down Spey in a 
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very awkward and hazardous manner, 10 or 12 dozen of deals, huddled 
together, conducted by a man, sitting in what was called a Currach, made 
of a hide, in the shape and about the size of a small brewing kettle, broader 
above than below, with ribs or hoops of wood in the inside, and a cross-stick 
for the man to sit on; who, with a paddle in his hand, went before the raft, 
to which his currach was tied with a rope. This rope had a running knot 
or loup round the man’s knee in the currach, so that if the raft stopt on a 
stone, or any other way, he loosed the knot, and let his currach go on, other- 
wise it would sink in a strong stream; and when, after coming in behind 
the raft again, and loosing it, he proceeded again to make the best of his 
way. These currachs were so light that the men carried them on their 
backs home from Speymouth. There is one of them now in the parish of 
Cromdale below this.” Despite the rev. gentleman’s matter-of-fact de- 
scription, one can see that the taking down of timber in this manner would 
provide some exciting moments for the man in charge. After 1730 a rock 
which obstructed the passage of the Spey was cut through and the navigation 
improved considerably. The large raft this made possible to pass is said to 
consist ‘‘ of two or three branders or spars in the bottom, joined end to end, 
with iron or other loups, and a rope through them, and conducted by two men, 
one at each end, who have each a seat and oar, with which they keep the 
raft in the proper direction. It is pleasant to see a number of them going 
down at once ; each of them carry down variously, according to the quality 
of the timber, from £10, £15 or £20, worth; and at an average, the expense 
of each raft to Speymouth is about £1, 10s.’’ The flushing of a burn to 
carry down timber is no new thing for Scotland, for about 1790 the loch in 
the forest of Glenmore was embanked for that purpose, sending even mast- 
timber five miles or six miles down to the Spey. The rev. gentleman’s account 
goes on: “Generally once a year, they send down a loose float, as they 
call it, of about 12,000 pieces of timber, of various kinds; whence they 
send it to England, or sell it round the coast. For some years they have 
sent great numbers of small masts or yards to England to the King’s vards, 
and other places.” —WILLIAM T. PALMER. 


THE PORCELAIN FIGURES AT DYRHAM. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—The Chinese porcelain figure shown in your issue of November 4th 
with the ‘‘ Padre’s’’ type of hat is surely meant to be Marco Polo. There 
used to be, and probably is still, in a temple in Canton, a statue of the 
famous traveller wearing a similar hat. The differences in the eyes, nose, 
etc., of the two figures is interesting —M. Sykes (Captain, R.G.A.). 

AN OLD-TIME STANDARD LOAF? 

{To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country’ LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I do not know what this old political joke means. It is written on 
a shvet of paper and addr ssed to my grandfather: ‘‘ Mr. G. Joy presents 
his compliments to Mr. Hughes with two Kegs of American crackers 
which he hopes will agree with him better than the brown Bread of the 
Pitt Administration. No. 7 Old Bread Street Saturday 7 Febry.’’ No 
date of the year—ALcre HuGuHEs. 

A GERMAN PASTORAL. 

[To tHe Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Turning over some photographs taken on the Continent in happier 
times I found the enclosed ploughing group. It was taken near Rothenburg, 
in Silesia. The old man and his wife suggest the peace-loving, ruminative 
Germans of earlicr days, whom before the war we fondly imagined to be 
‘till typical of the race, and the plough is almo:t identical with those I 
have seen used in parts of Norfolk —J. SHaw. 


PLOUGHING NEAR ROTHENBURG. 
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GULLS IN THEIR WINTER QUARTERS 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country Lire.’’] 

51r,—Now that the winter season is approaching, the stormy petrels of the 
ocean are beginning to find their way inland on their periodical visit. It 
is an watch 

these seagulls the 

Thames bridges and along the 

Embankment in their search for 

food. Coaxed by a few pieces of 

bread placed on a buttress, I was 

able to catch one of these beautiful 

birds with the camera in the act of 

picking up a piece while momen- 

tarily settling. Perhaps the accom- 

panying photograph depicting the 

incident may interest your readers. 

—W. A. GEALE. 


sight to 
flying round 


interesting 


THE DRUMMING OF 
PECKERS 


(To tHE Epiror.} 


WOOD- 


Sir,—I am sure it will give 
pleasure to those interested in wood- 
peckers and their habits to read the 
letter from Mr. Ol.ver H. New in 
your issue of the 18th ult. A word 
of thanks is also due to him for 
valuable information on a _ subject 
of absorbing interest to ornithologists and for offering the loan of his 
notes to others who may not have been so fortunate as to witness the 
act of drumming under similar favourable circumstances. Much the best 
course, if I may suggest it, Sir, would be to publish the notes for the benefit 
of everyone. It would, I am sure, be greatly appreciated. Should the 
exigencies of space prevent the publication of such interesting matter, I 
shall be pleased to avail myself of a very courteous offer which I now 
most gratefully acknowledge-—Oswa.Lp J. WILKINSON. 


ON THE 


PEAFOWL OR FLOWERS? 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—Perhaps someone of your numerous readers would kindly tell me 
how I can successfully prevent peacocks from getting on to the flower-beds, 
where they work havoc among all young and tender plants, to the 
great discomfort of my gardener and the disappointment of those who 
would like to have flowers as well as peacocks. I am sometimes told 
that you must choose one or the other, you cannot have both.—D. L. 
Lee-E.viort. 

(We are afraid there is no way of checking the peacock’s mischievous 
proclivities except by keeping them in an enclosure.—Ep.] 


FEEDING 


[lo THE Epirtor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 


GOATS. 


Sir,—I have been very much interested in Mr. C. J. Davies’ article on goat 
keeping in Country Lire for November 4th, especially in his hints on feeding. 
I should be so very glad if he would tell me whether he feeds his kids, six 
months old and upwards, on the same diet, or if he gives them some other 
food to help general development and bone-making? Also, does Mr. 
Davies give his bran and meal mixtures dry or wet? ‘‘ The Book of the 
Goat ”’ strongly advocates sloppy food if the goats will take it. But, except 
for an occasional bran mash, mine prefer their food dry. But if 
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there really is a different result in the milk if the goat is fed on 
dry or sloppy food it would be well to try and persuade the goats 
to take to it. Mine are out on grass all day. Does this do for them for 
the present instead of the roots? These will not be taken up for 

a while yet, and I understand 
not good tor goats when 
freshly pulled (see “‘ Book of the 
Goat ’’). I am so puzzled as 
to what food is really good for 
the goats that I should be go 
much obliged for any further in 
formation on the subject that can 
be given me.—M. G. E. Best. 


are 


POND CHOKED WITH THE 
COMMON WATER LILY. 
(To THE Epiror.] 

Str,—I was very interested to 
read your answer to a 
spondent in Country Lire of 
November 4th as to the way 
to destroy flannel-weed in a pond. 
I know of a_ pond of about 
roo acres that is being completely 
choked up in summer by the 
common water lily. Last summer 
it was next to impossible to row 
on it. Can you give me any 
idea about the proportion of copper sulphate which should be used with 
a view of destroying these, and also what would be the best time of 

year to do it ?—Sypney LopER. 
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EMBANKMENT. 


[We have never tried to kill water lilies with copper sulphate. Probably 
the best plan would be to rake them out. To be successful with copper 
sulphate would almost certainly mean destroying all the animal life which 
exists in the pond.—Ep.] 


TAME FOXES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I have known of two similar cases in the Blackmore Vale. (1) A 
farmer’s son at Pulham reared a cub whose mother had come to an untimely 
end. It was perfectly tame, although it displayed a little nervousness on 
the approach of a stranger to its kennel and, curiously, it had the same 
partiality for fruit as its Irish brother. It was very fond of apples of a soft, 
woolly nature, and I had no idea that the fable of the fox and the grapes 
was founded on fact until I saw this fox put his pads on either end of a bunch 
of grapes which was cut from the vine growing on the side of the farmhouse 
and pull the grapes off the stem like a dog pulling meat off a bone and 
thoroughly enjoy them. (2) Was chained to a kennel in a horse dealer's 
yard in Sherborne with only a low wall separating it from a much 
frequented road. The fox spent a great part of its time lying 
top of its kennel or the wall, and was not disturbed either by passing 
dogs or men.—E. A. RAWLENCE. 
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THE IWERNE MINSTER BASSETS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the basset pack which one of my daughters 
hunted until her marriage The pack was owned by her and established 
in 1913, and it has now been given up. I thought it possible that 
some of your readers who had followed it might like to have a souvenir 
of it.—J. H. Ismay. 


MORE. 





